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A GREAT SERIES 


Next month The Companion will begin to print a series of Chronicles 
of Adventure. In each the exploit of some person, in four cases the 
author, in a dangerous occupation or in a dangerous land is brilliantly 
described. 


Winthrop Sprague Brooks weathered a hurricane in a small boat. 
Margaret K. Harrais journeyed by sledge in the Arctic. 

A. Mostyn Lloyd encountered murderous Mexicans. 

W. Henry Sheak captured dangerous animals in India. 


Frank Braden describes dangers from circus animals. 
A. Hyatt Verrill describes a whaleman’s thrilling escape. 
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cannot be found on our books unless this is done. 
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be addressed to The Editors. A personal address delays 
consideration of them. 

LETTERS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED and orders 
made payable to 
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HIVES 


IVES, a form of skin trouble medically 
known as urticaria, is often spoken of by 
its popular name, nettle rash, ause 

the distinctive type of the eruption looks like 
that caused by the sting of a nettle; that is to 
say, it occurs in the form of wheals, which are 
red or red and white slightly raised patches, 
and is usually accompanied with intense itch- 
ing. The wheals may appear in the course of a 
few seconds and may last any time from a few 
minutes to a week or longer; then, if the suf- 
ferer has not broken the skin by scratching, 
they will disappear and leave no trace. In some 
cases the trouble will persist for a long time; 
the wheals will appear and disappear here and 
there, but never quite clear up. That condition 
is named chronic urticaria. The acute attack 
often lasts only for a few hours or at most for a 
day oz two; during that time evanescent crops 
of wheals come and go. 

Hives may occur at any age, but is more 
usual in children. In most cases it can be traced 
to some error in diet or to some digestive dis- 
turbance. Personal idiosyncrasy must be taken 
into account; there are articles of food that cer- 
tain people cannot eat without having hives 
immediately. Most prominent among these ar- 
ticles are shellfish, strawberries, pork and all 
highly seasoned foods. There are also drugs 
that bring on attacks in persons who are pre- 
disposed—opium, quinine, valerian, turpentine 
and in some people any of the coal-tar prod- 
ucts. In chronic urticaria there is often the so- 
called gouty diathesis or some other condition 
in which the balance between assimilation and 
excretion is disturbed. Hives may also accom- 
pany violent emotional disturbance in people 
of unstable nervous balance. 

Local treatment is directed to curing the in- 
tense itching that generally accompanies the 
trouble, and systemic treatment to correcting 
errors in diet. It should be needless to add that, 
if a personal susceptibility has declared itself,— 
if, for example, a meal including shellfish is fol- 
lowed by an outbreak of wheals,—the victim 
may just as well make up his mind to eschew 
shellfish or the particular form of shellfish that 
he has just eaten. For allaying the itching an 
alkaline or an acid lotion may be used. Bicar- 
bonate of soda in water is almost always speed- 
ily efficacious. So is common salt. But whether 
bicarbonate or salt, it must be used freely so 
that the solution may be strong. Similar baths 
in which vinegar or some other acid is used are 
almost as efficacious, but are not quite so pleas- 
ant; nothing is to be gained by substituting 
them for the alkalies. 
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A:WEDDING DRESS AND THE 
EIGHTH COMMANDMENT 


HEN I first went to school, writes a 
WV subscriber, it was the custom to learn a 
recitation for every Friday afternoon. I 
learned Alice Cary’s beautiful poem Among the 
Beautiful Pictures that Hang on Memory’s 
Wall; and I resolved to have a picture gallery 
in my own mind. For many years I kept in my 
head a conglomeration of pictures, some beau- 
tiful and some disagreeable. After I grew older 
I discarded all except the brightest and best; 
one I hung where I could see it plainly if 
temptation ever assailed me. It was a picture 
of a quiet street in a small Western town; the 
large elms bordering the sidewalk cast their 
shade over the narrow lawns in front of two 
small cottages, one brown, the other white; 
a picket fence ran between them. The brown 
house was the home of my grandparents, my 
sister, my brother and myself. Our neighbors 
in the white house we called “‘Uncle John” and 
‘‘Aunt Jane” Parkes; they had two daughters, 
Mary and Linda. é 
The spring after I was four years old Mary 
Parkes was making her trousseau. ‘Aunt 
Jane” had a large arm chair, and in it I sat 
day in and day out, watching the progress of 
the wonderful dress. The material was of gray 





silk; the skirt was gathered at the waist and 
reached the floor; the overskirt was straight on 
the right side, but was draped on the left to 
show alternate folds of old rose satin; the back 
was shirred and wired and puffed until it stood 
out about fifteen inches. The basque fit close 
to a wasplike waist, and the back had three 
box pleats faced with old rose satin, so they 
stood out on the puffs like the leaves of an 
open book. The sleeves were bell-shaped and 
faced with the same kind of satin; the collar 
was high and wired to stay up under the ears, 
and the vest of rose satin was buttoned from 
the point below the waistline up under the 
chin. The buttons were the most beautiful I 
had ever seen; they were of round, clear glass 
with a little pink flower and a green spray in 
the centre. 

At last one afternoon the dress was finished. 
“Now that it’s all done,” said Mary, “I must 
show it to mother, and, see, I have three but- 
tons left.’”” No sooner had she turned her back 
than I grabbed those three buttons and ran 
home. When I entered the kitchen grand- 
mother looked at me and remarked in her rich 
Southern drawl, ‘‘Lookey heah, missy, you got 
something that don’t belong to you. Come 
right heah this minute!” 

She took my hand from my apron pocket, 
pried my .fingers open and looked at the but- 
tons. With the other hand she reached over 
and drew me across her knee. I do not think 
her hands were larger than any one else’s, but 
in the picture they always seemed to be! 

When she was finished with me she pushed 
me from her and said, “You take those right 
back, young lady, and put them right where 
you found them.” f 

When I slipped into the house again Mary 
was still in the kitchen. 

“Land sakes!” exclaimed ‘Aunt Jane” as I 
laid the buttons down. ‘The child’s been cry- 
ing. I just bet she’s been crying ’cause Mary is 
going away. Run to the kitchen, Linda, and 
get her a cookie.” 

Linda brought two and tucked them into my 
pockets. I ran out and ate them. Then I went 
into the house and crawled under the old high- 
boy that stood across the corner of the living 
room—my favorite place for an afternoon nap. 
Shortly afterward grandmother came into the 
room and, seeing my feet sticking out and 
thinking I was asleep, said to herself: 

“Maybe I was a little rough on the poor 
child, but she has got to learn to respect the 
eighth commandment!” 
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A FREEBOOTER’S LITTLE JOKE 


OHN H. MORGAN, the famous Southern 
raider and freebooter, often gave to his 
deeds a touch of rough humor. During his 
celebrated raid into Indiana, writes a con- 

tributor, he took occasion with some three hun- 
dred and fifty followers to pay a visit to a little 
town that lay off the main road. He found 
about three hundred home guards in the place, 
standing round in groups awaiting orders from 
their aged captain; each man had a good horse 
tied to the fence. 

The Hoosiers looked with astonishment at 
the strangers, and the captain said: ‘‘Whose 
company is this?” ‘ . 

“‘Wolford’s cavalry,’”’ unblushingly replied a 
ragged guerrilla. 

“What! Kentucky boys!” cried the captain. 
‘We're glad to see you! Whar’s Wolford?” 

“There he sits,”’ said the same guerrilla and 
pointed to Morgan, who was sitting sideways 
upon his horse. 

The captain walked up and saluted. ‘‘Cap’n 
Wolford, how are you?” 

‘“‘Bully?. How are you?” said Morgan. ‘What 
are you going to do with all these men and 
horses?” 

“Well,” was the reply, ‘‘you see that horse- 
thieving John Morgan is in this part of the 
country with a passel of cutthroats, and be- 
tween you and me, cap’n, if he comes up this 
way, we'll give him the best we’ve got in the 
shop!” 

“‘He’s hard to catch; we've been after him for 
fourteen days,” said Morgan. 

“If our horses would stand fire we'd be all 
right,” observed the old captain. 

“‘Won’t they stand?” 

“No, Cap’n Wolford. S’pose while you're 
restin’ you and your company put your saddles 
on our horses and go through a few evolutions 
by way of a lesson to our boys. I’m told you're 
great on the drill.” 

Morgan alighted and ordered his men to dis- 
mount; the home guard hastened to help the 
rebels transfer the saddles from their weary 
beasts to the fresh Indiana horses. It was soon 
done, and the men were in their saddles, drawn 
up in line, waiting for the word. Morgan rode 
up one side of the column and down the other. 
Then he moved to the front and took off his 
hat. 

‘Now, I am ready, captain,” he said. “If you 
and your gallant men wish to witness an evo- 
lution that you perhaps have never seen form a 
line on each side of the road and watch us 
closely as we pass.” 

The captain did as he was directed, greatly 
claied at the prospect of having the green 
horses trained by the expert Wolford and his 
men. A number of worthy citizens, among them 
several ladies, joined the line of home guards, 
and all waited in silent expectation. 

“Are you ready?” Morgan asked suavely. 

“All right, Cap’n Wolford,” gleefully shouted 
the old captain. 
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‘‘Forward!’’ cried Morgan, sweeping off his 
rakish hat. 

The horseman spurred forward, and the 
whole column dashed down the road amid the 
admiring glances and the loud cheers of the as- 
sembled throng. But as they disappeared in the 
distance the townspeople looked at the tired 
horses tied to the fences and saw a great light. 

“It was Morgan and his men!’ they whis- 
pered to one another in dismay. 
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THE FLIGHT OF WILD TURKEYS 


NE of the first things that a mother wild 
O turkey teaches her brood, writes a con- 
tributor, is how to fly. Her idea seems to 
be not so much that there is safety in flight, but 
rather that to be off the ground, especially at 
night, is real insurance against many dangers. 
Before the little birds are fairly feathered the 
mother teaches them to fly to the low limbs of 
saplings. Her instruction is by example; she 
goes up herself, and the piping brood valiantly 
follow. As they gain in size and in strength of 
wing the height to which she takes them in- 
creases. A wild turkey does not like to sleep 
with her young on the ground. When they are 
only a few weeks old you will find them at 
night on low limbs, on the thick tops of low 
bushes and on piles of trash. The fox and wild- 
cat and similar marauders are among the 
turkey’s enemies, and taking refuge in trees is 
one means of evading them. 

But wild turkeys do not use their wings a 
great deal. If undisturbed, they may not use 
them at all except in going to and coming from 
the roost. Even when startled by man, the 
most dreaded enemy, a wild turkey will by no 
means always take flight. Much will depend on 
the situation in which he finds himself. Like 
the ringneck pheasant, he is a great runner, and, 
if the cover is thick, he will probably dodge 
into it with incredible swiftness, and the ob- 
server probably will not see him again. But if 
he is surprised in the open, he will almost 
surely take flight. After startled flight a turkey 
is inclined to alight at random, sometimes in a 
tree, sometimes on the ground. A wise gobbler 
likes to alight on the crest of a tall pine whence 
he can survey the country for miles, but where 
he himself cannot readily be seen. On alighting 
on the ground after a forced flight a turkey will 
sometimes stand perfectly still for several 
minutes, making sure of its surroundings before 
beginning to walk away. 

Having often been among wild turkeys when 
they were going to roost, I have always been 
impressed with the ease, the grace and the 
comparative noiselessness of their flight. To 
reach the roost they prefer to launch them- 
selves from some elevated point such as a ridge 
or an old bank or a hillside. A gentle swish- 
swish-swish will the only sound that the 
listener hears. A flock of wild turkeys can go to 
roost near a hunter without his ever knowing it. 

The startled rise of a wild turkey is likely to 

rather noisy and tumultuous and until he 
attains his poise and his momentum somewhat 
awkward. Unless the woods are very open the 
bird will pitch his flight sharply upward, like a 
ruffed grouse, so as to clear the treetops soon 
and have an unimpeded chance for flight. In 
such flight a turkey will-go seventy miles an 
hour, but many a rueful hunter past whom one 
has triumphantly flown will declare that the 
speed is more like seven hundred! 

The wild turkey’s flight is always most im- 
pressive in the mountains. If he happens to 
roost high on the hills, he will come ‘‘volplan- 
ing’’ down toward the valley with the wind 
roaring through his wings. In such flight he 
seldom beats his wings; they are arched sharply 
curving downward until the tips point toward 
the ground. By gently swerving to one side the 
bird will change his direction, check his speed 
and come gracefully to earth. There can be no 
doubt that the speed of a wild turkey thus 
dipping down a mountain side is all of ninety 
miles an hour. 
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THE END OF WILKES BOOTH 


BELLE and beauty of the late sixties— 
Mrs. Hal Lightfoot Brooke—died re- 
cently in Port Royal, Virginia. She 

died, writes a contributor, in the very house 
and probably in the very bed from which al- 
most three score years before she had issued 
orders to the assassin of President Lincoln to 
“go away this minute.” 

It was near midnight of April 25, 1865. 
Captain Jim Thornton—Captain was his 
baptismal name,—a negro boy who had 
remained faithful to his master, was stand- 
ing at the ferry on the King George side of the 
Rappahannock River, hoping for a chance 
fare. There was a stir in the thicket; the bushes 
parted, and a muffled face peered cautiously 
out. Seeing no one except the boy, the man 
limped painfully forward and seated himself 
in the boat. Captain Jim rowed him across to 
the landing near Dr. Lightfoot’s house. 

Now it happened on that tragic night that 
two young sisters, Hal and Sallie Lightfoot, 
were in bed in the upstairs front room of their 
old home, which overlooked the river. Although 
Mammy and the baby were in the next room, 
the two girls were nervous and frightened. 
There was not a man on the place; their father 
and brother were at the front. 

The wind rose and rattled the shutters and 
bent the two weeping willows that kept guard 
over the graves in the garden. Dark clouds 
blew across the moon. The children in the old 
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four-poster bed shuddered and drew closer to- 
gether. 

The gate clicked, and halting a sounded 
upon the gravel walk. The little girls put their 
heads under the cover. Then came a knock at 
the door and then an agonized voice issued 
from the darkness: 

“Let me in! For God’s sake let me in! I’m 
a wounded soldier and can go no farther!’ 

On a sudden access of courage Hal threw 
off the covers that enveloped her head and 
cried out: ‘Go away this minute or I’ll shoot! 
We don’t want any tramps on this place.” 

She heard a muttered ‘‘My God’ and the 
sound of retreating footsteps. 

Hal and Sallie slept no more that night. 
Some hours later they were startled by the 
pounding of horses’ hoofs, the clatter of arms 
and loud shouting as a cavalcade of Union 
soldiers swept down the grass-covered street. 
One man called out as he galloped on, ‘The 
murderer of President Lincoln is hiding in this 
town! And by God we'll get him!”’ 

On swept the horsemen two miles farther 
to the Garrett farm. Sounds of shouting and of 
firing were wafted back to the village. The 
Garrett barn burst into flames. From under 
the burning structure crawled forth a black- 
ened, bleeding, miserable morsel of humanity. 
Wilkes Booth, the assassin! It was he! 

Mrs. Brooke maintained that she was the 
last person who ever had speech with Booth 
before his capture. She always declared, and 
the rest of Port Royal declared, that when the 
assassin died that night his body was thrown 
into the Rappahannock River where it sep- 
arates King George County from Caroline 
County. 
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MRS. RED SQUIRREL SHOWS 
WHO’S BOSS 


E motto ‘Discipline Must Be Main- 
tained’’ (spelled out with nut shells per- 
haps) would seem appropriate for the hol- 

low elm in which Mrs. Red Squirrel lived with 
her eight youngsters. She loved those little ones 
no doubt, but she wasn’t going to let them 
roam the woods till she was good and ready. 
It oe to be cautious, and well she knew it, for 
didn’t she have scars on her back that she 
got when she went too close to Brother Bear's 
raking paw? A contributor to Forest and 
Stream thus describes Mrs. Red Squirrel’s 
family troubles: 

One bright day in early June the most daring 
member of her young family decided that it 
was time to make his bow to the public; so out 
he came, soon followed by his venturesome 
brothers and sisters. Then Mrs. Red Squirrel 
proceeded to show her authority; she began to 
hustle them all back. But, as the entire eight 
had succeeded in getting out, her task was not 
easy. Nipping and pushing, the little disciplin- 
arian worked frantically, but as rapidly as she 
could deposit one wayward child in the nest 
another would pop out. 

Finally, however, amid shrill squeaks of 
protest at an extra hard nip or a shove, perhaps 
upside down,—it seemed to make no difference, 
—she gained the upper hand. As the last small 
rebel was crowded in Mrs. Red Squirrel wearily 
crawled up to the first fork above the nest,— 
the strategic point from which she could com- 
mand the troublesome situation,—and a very 
determined and threatening parent met the 
gaze of a row of little heads that, still hopeful, 
peeped timidly forth. 
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A BONFIRE OF MEREDITH MSS. 


E manuscripts of famous books—and 
even the briefest letters of famous men— 
have a high value in the collectors’ mar- 

ket. But it need not surprise us to learn from 
Mr. Walter T. Spencer’s Forty Years in My 
———-. that George Meredith, the novelist, 
thought little of such relics and seemed to de- 
plore in others the kind of sentiment that pre- 
served them. No one with such light, dry, 
astringent humor would be likely to attach 
value to a bit of the material universe because 
it had been in contact with some worthy either 
of art or of the church. 

George Meredith, says Mr. Spencer, placed 
no value whatsoever on the manuscripts of his 
novels. Once when he said so to Miss Nichol 
she answered teasingly that it was mock mod- 
esty on his part to say such a thing. To that 
Meredith merely instructed her to make a 
bonfire of his manuscripts at the end of the 
garden! 

“But,”’ she pleaded, “can’t I have some of 
them as keepsakes?” 

“Yes,” he answered carelessly, ‘take which- 
ever you like.” 

She selected several of the precious docu- 
ments, single sheets on which he had written 
out his short poems. Miss Nichol led us down 
into the vegetable garden, and there, a black 
little heap of ashes, lay all that remained of 
manuscripts worth who knows how much! 
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WHY NOT HIT THE SPEAKER? 
Aint wae had already talked too long 


and was still talking. The chairman was 
; waving his gavel in a vain effort to stop 
him. Next to the chairman, on a lower level, 
sat a bald-headed man, who suddenly received 
the full effect of the warning gavel on his head. 
Sinking into his chair, he muttered a pro- 
longed ‘‘O-h-h,”’ and then revived long enough 
to say, ‘Hit me again; I can still hear him.” 
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Chapter One 
Memories of the Very Long Ago 


HE two boys were plodding 
on snowshoes across a fro- 
zen river—tidal water that 
flowed far inland from the 
New Hampshire coast. Old 
farms and pine woods bor- 
dered the salt stream; so 
rural was the landscape that 
it seemed remote from the 

sea. The chums had braved the whistling 
east wind of a zero morning to look at the 
traps they had set in pasture and marsh. 
Foxes had lately been raiding hencoops in 
the neighborhood, and the report was abroad 
that the mail carrier on his round had seen 
a fox with a silver-gray coat. The boys had 
visions not only of giving the necessary pro- 
tection to their hens but of catching a fox 
that would bring them a fortune. 

Floundering over the broker ice at the 
edge of the stream, they gained the bank and 
climbed the drifts to visit the last trap on 
their line. It was in a small, somewhat 
sheltered ravine. 

“Fox tracks, Joe!’ the taller boy shouted 
as he slid down, the rocky incline. “Look at 
’em! Bet you we’ve got him this time. That 
old fox is worth a lot of money. We must be 
careful not to spoil his skin.” 

“Catch your fox before you skin him, 
Sid,” replied his chunky comrade. “We 
chained the trap to a root of that old tree 
between the boulders. I don’t see any fox— 
unless he has dragged it in—” 

“That’s it!’ cried Sidney Torr as he 
dashed on ahead. “We'll find him tuc ked 
away all right. His den’s under that ledge.”’ 

Joe Runnels followed more 
cautiously to avoid falling heels 
over head. Alas! they found an 
empty trap. It had been sprung, 
however, and there were bits of 
fur on the snow. The fox had 
not released itself. Snowshoe 
tracks led down the ravine from 
the landward side of the pasture. 
It was a story without words. 
The boys stared at each other, 
angry and perplexed. Their fox 
had been stolen from them. 

“How am I going to pay my 
high school expenses, I’d like to 
know,” sputtered Sidney Torr, 
‘Gf this kind of thing goes on? 
Who ever heard of such an out- 
rage? And I know mighty well 
who did it. If I don’t 

punch his head by noon 
cad have him arrested 
and get that fox back—” 

“There you go! Blow- 
ing up with a bang same 
as usual, Sid,” pr otested 
the Runnels boy. “‘Some 
more of your artistic 
temper’ment, I suppose, 
just because you wrote 
a rotten poem for the 
high-school paper. We 
don’t know who robbed 
the trap! If you intend 
to prance around the 
village punching people’s 
heads on suspicion, I 
can’t promise to help you 
do it.’ 
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His chum’s lack of sympathy made young 
Sidney Torr even more indignant. “‘A fine 
pardner you are!” he shouted, shaking a 
mittened fist. “Here I am absolutely sure 
that Conky Ryder is the guilty party in this 
serious crime! And I s’pose Ill have to tackle 
him all by myself and maybe three or four 
more of his hard-boiled gang. 
Joe, I am certainly disappointed 
in you!”’ 

The sensible Joseph rubbed a 
frosted ear. “If you have to de- 
liver orations, Sid,” he rejoined, 
“T can listen better where it’s 
warmer. And I can’t afford to 
be late to school. I don’t see 
how you can prove Conky Ryder 
made those snowshoe tracks 
even if he has got a shiftless 
reputation and hates to work.” 

The orator consented to trudge across the 
pasture to the nearest highway. But his war- 
like spirit refused to subside. He breathed 
vengeance and made gestures. A stranger 
might have smiled to see him, for at the age 
of sixteen Sidney Torr was a weedy youth 
who ran more to inches than to muscle. His 
impulsive habit was, as the slang goes, to 
bite off more than he could chew. In this in- 
stance his sworn comrade, the solid Joe 
Runnels, was sadly reflecting that as usual 
he should probably have to rescue poor old 
Sid from Conky Ryder before he got broken 
in two. 

When they came to the top of a long hill 
that overlooked the river the impassioned 
orator forgot his grievance. For the moment 
it ceased to exist. He halted to survey the 
wide prospect of fields and stone walls and 
an occasional white farmhouse snuggled 
close to the ground. The winter setting 
made it seem a remote and lonely country, 


“Where have you been 
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untouched since the days of the pioneers. 
Such was the thought that occurred to the 
romantic soul of Sidney Torr. 

“Listen, Joe!” he exclaimed. “It looked 
just like this a hundred years 
ago. You can’t see a house that 
has been built since then. And 
it wasn’t very different two 
hundred and fifty years ago along 
this nver except for log houses in- 
stead of clapboards. It’s impres- 
sive, let me tell you, to realize 
that we belong to old Wingfield 
Village same as our ancestors 
did, the Torrs and the Runnelses 
and all the rest of ’em.” 

“Huh! If they didn’t move any 
faster than you do,” observed Joe, “the 
first winter would have frozen them to 
death. For Pete’s sake come on!” 

Faint and clear they heard the tinkle of 
sleigh bells. The provoking Sidney leaned 
against a tree. “Lots of time,” he said pleas- 
antly. “I guess that’s Elmer Rand’s pung. 
He drives in every morning to put his milk 
on the train. We can get a ride and wrap up 
in a horse blanket. Now, as I was saying, 
Joe, when I get to writing my essay on Mem- 
ories of the Very Long Ago just look at the 
material! In plam sight from where we stand 
is the Torr garrison house, where I was born 
before we moved into the village. The second 
story was built to hang over so they could 
pour kettles of boiling water and melted lead 
on the Indians. And there were four Torrs 
scalped in the last big raid when the redskins 
came up the river in their canoes—” 

“Pooh! Weren’t there eleven Runnelses 
scalped in that same fight?” cried Joseph, 


on those snowshoes ?” 























whose family pride was 

aroused. “All buried un- 

der one mound in our 

back field, and we still 

live on the same farm. 

Been there since 1687, and the only deed 
ever passed was the royal grant to Ebenezer 
Runnels. You Torrs aren’t so much. 

Sidney ignored the insult. He was ab- 
sorbed in his imaginings of the very long ago. 
Such is the artistic temperament; it cannot 
be congealed either by east winds or by zero 
weather. 

Shading his eyes with his hand, he gazed 
at the winding course of the snow-mantled 
river and discoursed. 

“Can’t you see them, Joe,” he cried, 
“those hardy explorers in their pinnaces and 
barges, with their women and children and 
everything, simply determined to found the 
United States of America and the Fourth of 
July and all that? ." 

“You’ve got ’em thinking a hundred years 
| men of their time,” scoffed the prattical 
Joseph D 

All right. A century has elapsed, and now 
they are marching off to Bunker Hill to fight 
for freedom, Torrs and Runnelses and the 
rest of the old-timers, right out of these same 
farmhouses that you see before you. Can’t 
you hear the fife and drum?’ 

“Nope. All that interests me is Elmer 
Rand’s sleigh bells. Five Runnelses enlisted 
in the Revolution. And my father says there 
were only two Torrs, and one of ’em deserted 
at Valley Forge.” 

That remark might have made the histori- 
cal issue acute, but just then the pung ap- 
peared, and the boys hastened to dive in 
among the milk cans. Sidney continued to 
paint enthusiastic word pictures of the van- 
ished past until the pung reached the stone 
bridge at the lower end of the village. There 
the boys jumped out to take a short cut to 
the high-school building. In the road just 
ahead of them slouched a youth who wore 
a ragged sheepskin jacket and os 
breeches tucked into lumberman’s socks. On 
his back was slung a pair of snowshoes. 

Sidney Torr instantly switched 
his mind from the past to the 
present. He was no longer a 
dreamer but a man of action. 
Here was the notorious Conky 
Ryder just returned from his 
foray. There was no dead fox to 
proclaim his guilt, but he might 
have hidden it. Breaking away 
from his comrade’s clutches, Sid- 
ney rushed to his doom. 

“Hey, you Conky!” he shouted 
in a voice shrill with emotion. 
“What’s your hurry? I’ve got 
some serious business with you.’ 

The slouchy youth faced about 

4 and waited. His expression was 
not cordial; in fact his jaw had a 
threatening look. It hinted that 
the business might be 
serious for the lathy de- 
scendent of the Torrs. 

“Hello, Sid. What’s 
eatin’ you?” was the curt 
response. 

“Where have you been 
on those snowshoes?” 
hotly demanded Sidney. 

“None of your fool 
business,”’ briefly replied 
Conky. His jaw was even 
more prominent, most 
unpleasantly so, and he 
seemed not in the least 
abashed. 

Joe Runnels hovered 
near like a man watch- 
ing a lighted fuse. Duty 
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too late to avert the explo- 
sion. 

Sidney fidgeted, aimed a 
finger at the unterrified 
Conky and sternly demand- 
ed: ‘“Where’s the fox that 
you took from our trap? 
Don’t you dare to deny it!”’ 

Conky Ryder grinned and 
spat through his teeth. He 
moved closer. “On your 
way, sonny, before some- 
thing hits you. Yes, I found 
a fox this morning, but it 
was on my own line of 
traps across the Pinkham 

toad.”” 

“Tt was not! You went 
from the road down to the 
river and back again just to look for our 
traps, you loafer!” 

Conky Ryder seldom wasted speech. He 
had arguments more convincing—a nimble 
pair of fists trained in many a rough-and- 
tumble battle. One of them now smote Sid- 
ney on the left eye. The blow sped without 
the slightest warning and was like the kick of 
a mule. Evidently the young man resented 
being called a thief and a loafer, whether he 
deserved it or not. Sidney Torr’s intention of 
knocking Conky’s head off was unavoidably 
postponed. He sat down so suddenly that he 
looked as if he had been driven into the 
snow. 

With a mournful sigh the waiting Joe 
Runnels was heard to exclaim: ‘There! I 
knew you’d get it, you poor simp! And now I 
have to lick Conky Ryder, and it’s a mighty 
tough job.” 

Solid young Joseph was built like a brick 
house and was almost as hard to upset. 
Conky eyed him with respect. This was 
quite a different matter. It was a clash be- 
tween the leaders of two clans. Prestige was 
at stake. Several other boys halted on their 
way to school. Here was something much 
more important than education. Fast and 
furious was the conflict while it lasted, but 
the combatants displayed more zeal than 
science. At last, swinging wildly, Runnels 
landed a blow on the jaw of Conky Ryder 
that threw him off his feet and sent him like 
Sidney before him into a snow bank. He 
bounced up again, shaking his head and 
rubbing his jaw. 

Just then, however, the principal of the 
high school surged upon the scene and in the 
opinion of the spectators spoiled a perfectly 
good fight. In severe accents he ordered 
Joseph Runnels to report to him at once. 

“But I’ve got him going, sir,’ was the 
honest protest. ‘‘Why can’t I finish it? What 
Conky Ryder heeds is a good licking.” 

Officially the schoolmaster had to disagree 
with that remark. He could not permit such 
rowdyism among his pupils. 

“Tt’s not fair to punish Joe for this,’’ the 
unhappy Sidney Torr broke in. “I started it, 
and—er—I couldn’t seem to get very far 
with it.” 

“Sid is a humdinger at starting things,” 
observed the loyal Joe, ‘but I generally have 
to clean up after him.” 

“You boys can explain it in my office,” 
said the principal, but he could not help 
smiling. “That black eye of yours is elo- 
quent, Sidney. I never saw a finer speci- 
men.” 

The formal interview in the office resulted 
in a suspended sentence. The principal could 
not overcome a certain sympathy with the 
effort to pound decency into Conky Ryder. 
He put the culprits on probation for one 
month, during which they were to walk the 
straight and narrow path of perfect conduct. 
Letters to that effect would go to their par- 
-_ The threat failed to disturb Joe Run- 
nels. 

“Father promised me a dollar, Sid,” he 
confided to his partner, “for every time I 
could lick Conky Ryder. I told him there 
were lots of easier ways of earning money. 
Anyhow I’m going to try to collect. If the 
principal hadn’t butted in— Say, you'll get 
the dickens at home, won’t you? Your folks 
are pretty strict. Tell ’em it was the spirit of 
Bunker Hill.” 

“My father will be pretty wild,” admitted 
the offspring of the Torrs. ‘He says I’ve got 
too much initiative and no horse sense. Re- 
member the night I was studyin’ the stars on 
the barn roof and fell off and tore my clothes 
and sprained my ankle? Well, he said then 
there’s a limit to human patience.” 

In the afternoon Sidney Torr trudged 
homeward. He lived at the upper end of the 
village, wkere his father owned a prosperous 
general store. Near it was the wide campus 
of Wingfield College with its scattered build- 
ings of brick and stone. The college was a 
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modern growth that rather 
overshadowed the Colonial 
town by the river and its 
old families that were con- 
tent to lead their own lives. 
The past and the present 
thus dwelt side by side. The 
college seethed with the en- 
ergies and the aspirations of 
youth. Many of the faculty 
had been recruited in the 
West. Wingfield itself was a 
bit of the ancient New Eng- 
land that still survives as a 
heritage from much earlier 
generations. 

The lagging footsteps of 
young Sidney Torr carried 
him into his mother’s pres- 
ence. She dropped her work to clasp her 
hands and gaze in sorrow at his gorgeous 
black eye. 

“Accidents will happen,” he hastened 
nervously to assure her. “And I can see per- 
fectly well to study. It looks much worse 
than it feels. A fellow gets rough knocks in 
this old world, let me tell you. It’s what 
makes a man of him—” 

“Sidney Torr, you have been _ fighting 
again!’’ she cried in tragic tones. “For a boy 
that’s by no means rugged and hasn’t his 
growth you do get into more scrapes and 
deeds of violence! Who was it hit you this 
time?” 

“Conky Ryder, mother. And I couldn’t 
get up quick enough to hit him back. All I 
did was to ask him for my fox skin that he 
stole—a skin worth a lot of money if it was a 
silver. And I was going to buy my own 
clothes and shoes and everything with it so 
as not to be a burden to you any longer.” 

“You go right up to the bathroom and 
bathe that eye with hot water and witch 
hazel, Sidney. I’m sure I don’t know what 
your father’ll say. There is to be a meeting 
here tonight. Don’t you dare to go near the 
parlor. Of all the disgraceful sights!”’ 

“Yes’m,” replied Sidney meekly. 

Sidney was diligently applying himself to 
his lessons when his father returned from the 
store. Mr. David Torr was a thrifty mer- 
chant and an esteemed citizen who occupied 
the position of first selectman in the town 
government. His ruddy color and strong 
frame bespoke his farming ancestry. As a 
parent he had no patience with the doctrine 
of letting children go their own gait. It 
aroused his harsh anger to learn that Sidney 
was on probation for misconduct.on his way 
to school. He told the boy to stay in his room 
without any supper. Other penalties would 
have to wait; the committee meeting en- 
gaged Mr. Torr’s attention. 

No misfortune could dampen Sidney’s 
natural curiosity. When his mother came up- 
stairs he asked through a crack of the door 
what the committee was about. She hur- 
riedly explained that it was to make plans 
for some kind of celebration of the two hun- 
dred and fiftieth anniversary of the founding 
of the town of Wingfield. The minister was 
coming to talk it over, and also the president 
of the college and Judge Murdock. And some 
strange young woman from Boston had been 
invited, a relative of the judge’s wife by 
marriage, who made a business of managing 
this kind of celebration. 

It was nothing short of criminal to banish 
from such a discussion the budding genius 
who proposed to write an essay on Memories 
of the Very Long Ago. By stretching out 
from the threshold of his hall room he was 
able to see the guests arrive. The young 
woman from Boston fascinated him. He 
heard her name, Miss Isabelle Hanson. She 
was thin and graceful and had a languid air. 
Her blonde hair was bobbed. When she 
talked she waved her hands slowly. It was a 
favor on her part to visit Wingfield, or at 
least that was the impression she conveyed. 

They passed into the parlor. Sidney could 
not help tiptoeing to the head of the stairs to 
listen. He did not mean to disobey his fa- 
ther’s edict; he simply forgot it. This Miss 
Isabelle Hanson was artistic; she had tem- 
perament. Here was a kindred soul. He heard 
the men explain the purpose of the meeting, 
the genial college president, 
the youthful minister, the 
portly judge and Mr. David 
Torr. They had nothing defi- 
nite in mind. It was for the 
talented Miss Hanson to sug- 
gest and advise. By that time 
Sidney was sitting halfwa 
down the stairs. He coul 
hear every word she said. She 
had a clear voice and spoke 
distinctly as if used to address- 
ing audiences. 
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“As a professional director of pageants,” 
she began, “I can see precisely what you 
want. Of course my work has been in places 
much larger, but there is color and tradition 
in Wingfield. Yes, I think it will do. Ideas 
have come to me while driving about the 
town with Judge Murdock. I am willing to 
undertake it.” 

“A pageant, you mean,” said Mr. David 
Torr. “Something historical, I presume.” 

“Ah, yes,” and the clear voice had a 
dreamy tone. “Vivid tableaux—procession- 
als—interpretive dancing—symbolism trans- 
lated for the masses. I think I shall write 
the recitative in blank verse.” 

That seemed to daze Mr. David Torr. 
His chair scraped the hard wood floor, and 
he grunted. ‘Sounds dreadful expensive to 
me and sort of over our heads, Miss Han- 
son. 

She ignored the criticism and turned to a 
more intellectual listener. “You agree with 
me, I am sure, President Watrous. For an 
outdoor stage the campus is my choice. 
There is a natural amphitheatre, as I per- 
ceived today, with a grove in the back- 
ground. I shall make use of the students for 
the large groups and choruses.” 

The president politely placed the college 
at Miss Hanson’s disposal. 

“Our community church,” said the minis- 
ter, “should not be overlooked. For two 
centuries it has faithfully served the town, 
and it was never more vigorous than it is 
today.” 

“By all means,” agreed Miss Isabelle 
Hanson. “I can visualize the scene. The faith 
of our fathers! Too bad that the village itself, 
apart from the college, has fallen into a state 
of peaceful decay. Even a pageant may not 
arouse it. But I shall succeed. I always do. 
It is my mission.” 

Mr. David Torr was not to be diverted 
from his train of thought. ‘““What’s it going 
to cost?’ he demanded. “‘There’s no summer 
rich folks in Wingfield.” 

“Oh, I understand that. It must not be a 
burden. Say a thousand dollars for costumes 
and the same amount for my services, a 
modest sum for publicity—five hundred 
dollars perhaps—and as much more for mu- 
sic and incidentals. Just these few items!” 

“Ttems enough! Don’t visualize any more 
of ’em!” said Mr. Torr. “You spoke as if this 
pageant were a bargain. Well, they come 
only once in two hundred and fifty years. I 
suppose the church and the college can raise 
a thousand of it. That leaves two thousand 
for the town to dig up. Pretty steep for us 
decayed old specimens.” 

Miss Hanson laughed airily. That laugh 
was too much for the budding genius of the 
Torr family, who had gradually descended 
the staircase. He had become inflamed with 
violent resentment toward the superior 
young woman from Boston. She had hypno- 
tized the committee. They were afraid of 
her. Men were foolish that way. This pag- 
eant of hers was the limit! Three thousand 
dollars worth of rubbish! With Sidney to 
think was to act, regardless of consequences. 
Into the parlor he stalked with one hand 
clapped over his black eye. It was the high 
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school orator and poet that frowned upon 
the committee and declaimed in a voice that 
broke in spite of him: 

“T never heard so much nonsense in all my 
life! I beg your pardon, Miss Hanson and 
gentlemen, but you are positively all wrong. 
Where this pageant belongs is down by the 
river among us Wingfield folks, right where 
those hardy explorers in their pinnaces and 
barges, with their women and children and 
everything, made the first landing. They 
were simply determined to found the United 
States of America and the Fourth of July 
and all that. What does Miss Hanson know 
about those brave settlers, the Torrs and 
Runnelses and so on, that got scalped every 
few minutes? Old Wingfield is out among the 
farms for miles and miles. What’s it got to do 
with the college campus, I’d like to know? 
Interp’etive dancing! Processionals! Blank 
verse! Three thousand dollars! Hold on, fa- 
ther. Please don’t collar me. Wait till I ex- 
press myself,” 

“Oh, do let him rave,’’ urged Miss Han- 
son. “Boys of his age are so delightfully silly! 
They always intrigue me.’ 

“Shut your mouth, Sidney,” thundered 
the stern parent, “and go back to your 
room.” 

“Sure thing if I may have a moment more 
of your valuable time, gentlemen. What you 
want to stage is about five acts of corking 
Indian fights and settlers and soldiers and so 
on just exactly as it happened in Wingfield. 
Put the show on in June before haying time 
and you can have this whole town shooting 
arrows and muskets and yelling their heads 
off. That’s what I call a pageant.’ 

“How absurd!”” murmured Miss Hanson. 

The members of the committee agreed 
with her. The tragedy of youth lies in the 
fact that its elders pretend to know so much. 
Still erupting great ideas, the luckless Sidney 
was bodily dragged from the parlor by his 
outraged sire. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


6 8 
A CHRISTMAS PRESENT TO A 
HORSE 


officer must have said as he read the 
address on the package that had just 
arrived. It was during the war,—so we learn 
from Maj. Gen. Sir George Younghusband 
in Forty Years a Soldier,—and the senior 
officer was with the British forces stationed at 


Won: in the world is Demas?” the senior 


Egypt. 

He read the address again—‘‘Demas, care 
of Senior Officer’’—and then opened the parcel. 
It contained one pound of sugar and one pound 
of biscuits. There were also two letters in it. 
One was from a woman and read: 

Dear Demas: 

This is to wish you a Happy Christmas, and be 
: brave good old horse, and after the war come home 
0 us. 

The other was in a child’s handwriting and 
read: 

Dear Demas,— 

A very Happy Christmas and New Year. I send 
you some sugar and biscuits for a Christmas present. 
Fight bravely and after come home for Hurst Show 
in July. From your loving Joan, 

Some months before when the remount officers 
were collecting every available horse for the war 
it seems that they visited a little 
home in Lancashire, where there 
was a treasured hunter named 
Demas. He was so called ap- 
parently as a result of an old 
adventure, when he and his rider 
had parted company over a fence, 
and the horse had gone home. 
“Demas hath forsaken me.” 

The people of the little home, 
far from resenting their pet horse's 
being taken, were proud that he 
could go and fight for old Emg- 
land. Through the kindness of the 
remount officer the mistress of the 
horse and her little girl had heard 


we that Demas had been drafted to 


Eeypt. So at Christmas they sent 
the little parcel with their loving 
wishes and hoped that by some 
miracle it might reach their dear 
old horse. 

Now horses are bought by the 
thousand in war and are drafted 
here and there and entirely lose 
their identity. But by some 
strange chance Demas retained 
his name; wherever drafted he 
was not merely a number but 
also Demas. He was a nice horse 
and well mannered; so it came 
about that he was chosen to be a 
general officer’s charger, and that 
officer, General Prendergast, hap- 
pened to be in Cairo that Christ- 
mas. Thus Demas got his sugar 
and biscuits, and in his name a 
letter was written thanking his 
big mistress and his little mistress 
in England, and, yes, he would 
come back to them after he had 
won the war! 
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APTAIN CHAMBERLAIN 
of the Midwood Academy 
baseball team sat in the 
cosy room of Jack Royce, 
the coach. Royce was a 
young attorney in the Mid- 
dle West, who, because he 

was a loyal alumnus of the school, the finest 
ball player it had ever graduated and a man 
of independent means, took a long vacation 
from his legal duties every spring and came 
back to Memphis to coach the baseball 
nine. 

The preliminary games of the season had 
been played, and most of them had been 
won, and next week the school would begin 
its series with Tompkins Seminary and 
Crandall Seminary. Each school had three 
games with each of the other schools in the 
league, nine games in all, and the school that 
won the most games won the challenge cup. 
Midwood had won the cup two years, 
whereas Crandall and Tompkins had each 
won it once. It was now in the possession of 
Crandall Seminary. Should Midwood win 
the series this year it would hold the cup 
permanently under the rules of the league. 
Should either Crandall or Tompkins win the 
series, the contest for ownership of the silver 
trophy would go over to another year. 

Chamberlain and Royce were engaged in 
the important task of choosing the team that 
should represent Midwood in the series. By 
common consent one position, that of third 
base, was left until the last. Then Captain 
Chamberlain, who had been writing the 
names, laid down his pencil with a little 
sigh. “Well?” he said, glancing at the 
coach, 

“T know how you feel,” said Royce. “But 
it must be Connors of course. The two are 
about equal in the field, but Connors is way 
over Satterlee when it comes to batting.” 

“You're right,” said the captain gloomily. 
“But I feel worse about this than Satterlee 
will. He’s been out for the team three years. 
It seemed last year that he was surely going 
to make his letter. Then Connors comes 
along, a second-year man from a country 
high school, and shoves old Sat out of the 
place. Satterlee’ll be a valedictorian without 
any doubt, but he’d rather, I’m sure, make 
his M in baseball.” 

Because Royce knew boys he did not tell 
Chamberlain that in future years the val- 
edictory would loom bigger in’ Satterlee’s 
estimation probably than a baseball letter. 

“I’m sorry,” he said, “but we must think 
of the team of course, and Connors is un- 
questionably better than Satterlee—though, 
comparing them man to man, 
I’d prefer to see Satterlee on the 
nine.” 

“T should say so!” responded 
the other heartily. “Satterlee is 
as fine a chap as ever came to 
Midwood. Connors doesn’t seem 
to have grasped a bit what 
Midwood spirit means. He’s a 
good ball player, but every 
moment he’s out on that dia- 
mond he’s thinking of himself 
and not of the team or the 
school. He knows that he is 
practically certain to make the 
nine, and he ought to know how 
badly we need a winning team 
this year. Yet he won’t plug. 
He had two warnings last week, 
as I happen to know—one in 
Latin and one in second-year 
math.” ; 

The coach looked worried. 
“You must speak to him about 
that,” he said. “Connors is a 

andstand player, but he’s the 

st batter in Midwood this 
spring, and we can’t afford to 
have him ruled out at the last 
minute on account of scholastic 
standing.” 

“T’ve talked to him already,” 
said the captain, rising. “He 

romised to do better of course, 
but I had the feeling that he 
thought I was making a fuss 
over nothing. He thinks because 
he’s a good man that the 
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teachers will overlook things; but they don’t 
do that way at Midwood. Mr. Hammonds” 
—he referred to the principal—‘‘would give 
his term’s salary to see us win that cup; 
nevertheless, if our best man were down in 
his work, he’d rule him off the team even 
if he knew that it meant losing the series; 
and the school would be behind him in it 
too. That’s the spirit at Midwood. Connors 
doesn’t seem to understand that spirit, 
more’s the pity.” 

“Well,” said Royce, ‘just put things up 
strong to Connors. If he has kept in good 
standing thus far, he ought to do it through 
the rest of the season. You'll post the list in 
the morning of course. Good night, Cham- 
berlain.” 

Chamberlain made his way down the 
stairs of Dexter Hall, where the coach 
roomed, and out upon the campus. Cham- 
berlain roomed in Brick Hall, as Satterlee 
did, and when the captain reached his cor- 
ridor he did not turn in at his own door, but 
walked to the far end and opened a door 
without the formality of knocking. 

Two persons were in the cheerful room 
with its open fire and walls gay with banners 
and school pictures. Satterlee, a slim, dark- 
haired boy was sitting at a desk, and in the 
easy chair was Mr. Tomlinson, the instruc- 
tor in charge of Brick Hall. He was in the 
habit of visiting the boys in the evening, par- 
ticularly the seniors. 

“Well, we’ve picked the team,” said 
Chamberlain bluntly and rather uncom- 
fortably. “The list goes up in the morning.” 

“T suppose that we can see it tonight,” 
said Mr. Tomlinson, smiling. 

Chamberlain tossed the paper upon the 
desk, and Satterlee and the instructor 
leaned over it. If Satterlee’s lips tightened at 
sight of the name written opposite third 
base, it was the only perceptible sign of his 
feelings. But Mr. Tomlinson exclaimed 
sharply. 

. “What’s the matter?” asked Chamber- 
a 


in. 
“You'll hear from Mr. Hammonds in the 
morning,” said the teacher. “‘But of course 
it’s all right to tell you unofficially tonight. 
It’s too bad, for Connors is a man on third 
and a batter besides, but I’m afraid he can’t 
play for Midwood in the series. He was 
warned in two subjects a while ago, and yes- 
terday he flunked the monthly exams, both 
in Latin and in mathematics. Of course he 
has two weeks to make it up in, but until he 
erty up to standard again he can’t play 
all. 

Chamberlain groaned. The success of the 
team lay near his heart. There was a short 
silence; then he turned to Satterlee. ‘Well, 
Bill, you'll go in at third then,” he said. “I 
must run right back and tell Mr. Royce. 
Thanks for letting me know, Mr. Tomlinson. 
’T would have been too bad to have the list 
to go up in the morning and then have to 
take Connors’s name off after half the school 


had seen it on the P. 
had seen it on, atferson 

“Hold on,” said 
Satterlee in a strained voice. “Mr. Tomlin- 
son, let me know if I’m right: if a man 
flunks the monthly exam in a subject, isn’t 
he allowed a special exam within one week 
to make up his mark if possible?” 

Mr. Tomlinson nodded. 

“T guess you both know how I’ve wanted 
to make the nine,” Satterlee went on. “I’ve 
done my best, but I’ll never be the player 
Connors is, no matter how I try. Funny, 
isn’t it, though, if a man is no good at one 
thing, he excels in another? Now the Latin 
and geometry that Connors makes so much 
work over are play for me. I’ve been think- 
ing quite a bit the last few days, for I knew 
Connors would beat me for the team, and 
it’s no secret about his work in class; and 
there’s one way in which I can be more good 
for Midwood than on third base. May I 
break study hours for a few minutes, Mr. 
Tomlinson?” 

“Go out as long as you like,” said the 
teacher. “I must go down to my room any- 
way; ve some letters to write. Good night, 

ys. 

He went out into the corridor, leaving 
Chamberlain and Satterlee together. 

“Are you going over to Connors’s room?” 
Chamberlain asked directly. 

Satterlee, rummaging in a closet for his 
cap, mumbled an answer. 

“T say, Bill, you know mighty well we’d 
all like to see you on the nine,” said Cham- 
berlain. 

“Not at the expense of old Midwood, 
Tom,” replied Satterlee promptly. “I thank 
you for saying it, however. I’ll have to hustle 
to get over to Reed and back before ten 
o’clock.” 

Connors roomed in Reed Hall, a dor- 
mitory occupied mostly by boys of the first 
two classes. He was half ready for bed when 
to his astonishment Bill Satterlee walked 
into his room. The senior sat down on one 
side of the littered table and looked sharply 
at the boy who was standing by the couch. 
If he began a bit bluntly it was because he 
was embarrassed. 

“Well, Connors, I’m mighty sorry to hear 
you fell down in the exams this week.” 

The younger boy flushed, then replied a 
little angrily, ‘How do you know that?” 

“Never mind,” said Satterlee. “But I—” 

“You don’t need to come here telling me 
you’re sorry,” broke in Connors sharply. 
“Of course you’d say you are, but it gives 
you your chance on third, doesn’t it?” He 
smiled a little sneeringly, though his lips 
quivered. “Well I’m obliged to you for 
coming over to tell me—at this hour of 
night too. And you have my best wishes for 
success on third. It wasn’t necessary for you 
to come, though. I had a note from the office 
this afternoon.” 

He indicated a blue slip on the table top. 


Iis rough side seemed to rise in his very face 
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Satterlee stared at the bit of paper. In all 
his four years at Midwood he had never 
received one of those fateful blue slips. Then 
he looked quickly. up at Connors. “You’re 
mistaken in several ways,” he said. “You 
don’t really think I came here to exult over 
you, Connors, I’m sure. Besides, I’m not go- 
ing to play third.” 

“Who else?” demanded Connors. “You're 
better than Smith.” 

“It won’t be either Smith or I. You’re go- 
ing to play third; the school needs you there. 
And whether you like it or not, I’m going to 
see that you learn enough Latin and math 
to make up those exams before Saturday’s 
game. We’ve got four days, and you can ask 
Mr. Hammonds for a special exam on Fri- 
day. You'll be allowed to practice while the 
special exams are pending. Now we’ve got 
some work to do. Get out your books and 
give me an idea of what sticks you; maybe 
we can get some light on things tonight.” 

Connors made no move toward his book- 
shelf; he stood eyeing Satterlee in wonder. 
“Don’t you want to make third?” he asked 
finally. 

“More than perhaps you imagine,” ad- 
mitted Satterlee. “But I don’t want to make 
it because a better man than I has had hard 
luck in his work. I’m thinking for Midwood, 
Connors, not for myself. You’ll be thinking 
the same after you’ve been here a little 
longer.” 

There was a rather long silence. Then 
Connors began to speak with a rush. “Say, 
Satterlee,” he began, “I was sore when I got 
that blue slip this afternoon. I wouldn’t face 
the fact that I deserved it for flunking that 
work; I was foolish enough to think my bad 
work would be passed because I was a good 
baseball man. I was sore too when you came 
in, because I didn’t quite know what you 
came for. I guess I don’t know much about 
school spirit, Satterlee, but I’ve learned a 
lot about it tonight, and I’m not such a 
bonehead as you think. I had a poor fit last 
year, and I haven’t studied the way I should 
to make up for it. I’m not blaming the school 
I came from either; ’twas my own fault.” 

“Well, let’s forget it,” said Satterlee. 
“Perhaps I can show you the way over the 
hard spots. Rather there’s no perhaps about 
it; I know I can! Get out the books now.” 

Connors moved slowly towards his shelf. 
When he turned with a book in each hand he 
was smiling, though his eyes were wet. 
“You called my poor work hard luck a few 
seconds ago,” he said. ‘“That’s too kindly a 
way to speak of it, Satterlee. It was because 
I’ve been lazy and rather stubborn. I’ll try 
to do better; I’d sure be a ead if I didn’t 
after what you’ve done; and it means a 
whole lot to me to make that ball team, too. 
I’ve never made good at much of anything 
before.” 

“You'll make good in that for Midwood,” 
said Satterlee, preaching the simple school- 
boy’s creed in which he so thoroughly be- 
lieved. “It’s the school first in every good 
Midwood man’s mind from Principal Ham- 
monds down. So don’t make a foolish fuss 
about my offering to help you a bit; it’s for 
the school and no more then 
any other fellow here would do. 
We’ve done a whole lot of talk- 
ing, but maybe we’ve cleared 
the air a bit. Now let’s get to 
work.” 

Satterlee had a talk with 
Royee, Mr. Hammonds and 
Chamberlain early next day. On 
Satterlee’s assurance that Con- 
nors’s deficiencies could all be - 
removed by a little tutoring 
they consented that Connors’s 
name should appear in the list 
posted on the gymnasium bulle- 
tin board as the successful can- 
didate for third base. 

“Now you’ve got to make 
good, Satterlee,” said the prin- 
cipal. ““We’ve confidence enough 
in you to do as you ask; don’t 
let your pupil go back on us.” 

Nor did Connors go back on 
Satterlee. He passed both exam- 
inations Friday with better rank 
than either tutor or teachers 
had expected; and on Saturday 
in the first game with Tompkins 
he made a three-base hit when 
two runners were already on the 
bases and won the game. In fact 
he was the hero of the school 
that night, whereas Satterlee, 
who had made the thing possi- 
ble, was the only one of the 
substitutes who cheered madly 
from the bench. 

“Poor old Satterlee,” said 
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Chamberlain to the coach. “He made it pos- 
sible for us to win the game. But his chance 
of winning a letter is gone for good, and 
what credit does he get from the school? 
rt Only a few of us know what he has 
done.” 

The series was close and exciting that 
year. Tompkins Seminary dropped out of 
the running finally, for it lost two games to 
Midwood and two to Crandall. In the first of 
the games between Midwood and Crandall 
Midwood on another lucky hit of Connors’s 
won, but it lost the second. Thus at the time 
of the final game between Midwood and 
Crandall the two schools were tied for first 
place, for each had won three games and lost 
two. The championship, and for Midwood 
the permanent possession of the trophy cup, 
depended upon the last game. 

On Friday the Crandall team came to 
Memphis, followed on Saturday by the en- 
tire school—two hundred and fifty shrieking 
boys and a faculty of ten members, no less 
excited than the boys, but with their emo- 
tions under better control. As for Midwood 
and Memphis, not only did the school turn 
out on the field that afternoon, from the 
principal, faculty and students down to the 

‘assistant janitor and to Sam, the fat cook of 
the commons, but apparently every man, 
woman and child in the little town. 

Satterlee, knocking flies to the outfielders, 
was as exc ited as the rest, though of course 
he had given up all hope of winning a base- 
ball letter. Then just before Chamberlain 
called his team in from practice Midwood 
had a bit of hard luck. Gardner in left field, 
running hard after a long fly, slipped on a 
stone and turned his ankle. He tried pluckily 
to stand, but he could not walk in unaided 
from the field. A groan went up from the 
Midwood bleachers, and the Crandall 
stands—too sportsmanlike to exult over an 
accident to one of the rival team—gave him 
a loud round of applause as he limped in. 

Chamberlain and Royce held a little con- 
sultation by the bench. The umpire already 
was walking to his station; in another min- 
ute it would be time to play. Gardner of 
course was out of the game. Royce made his 
decision quickly. 

“We've Thompson and Merriman. Both 
good outfielders, but neither has ever 
played in a big game. But we’ve a better 
batter than either of them, and one who'll 
stand the strain better, I think.” 

“Who?” said Chamberlain too much ex- 
cited really to think clearly at the moment. 

“Why, Bill Satterlee of course.” 

“But he’s not an outfielder!” 

“He can catch a fly, and his judgment is 
good. I’m not afraid of him in the field. And 
he’s a better batter than any of the other 
subs at that.” 

“All right,’”’ said Chamberlain. “‘He’s bet- 
ter than any other sub, as you say, but this 
is no game for substitutes. Well, we’re not 
licked till the last moment; but it’s sure hard 
lines, losing Gardner.” 

He walked over and slapped Satterlee on 
the shoulder. ‘‘Get out there in left, Bill, in 
Gardner’s place. And fight hard, old man.” 

Satterlee looked astounded. 
But he found words quickly. 
“T’d like my letter, but we 
must have this game, Cham- 
berlain. There are Thompson 
and Merriman and—” 

“Shucks,” said the captain 
quietly. “You know Royce 
and me too well, Bill, to 
think we’re putting you out 
there so that you can make 
your M. You're a better bat- 
ter than T hompson or Merri- 
man, and you’ve been on the 
squad four years and can 
stand the strain better today 
than any other substitute 
we've got. Get out there for 
the old school, Bill; that’ s all 
I need to say to you.’ 

Satterlee went, and a mur- 
mur of astonishment swept 
the stands. Thirty seconds 
later the game had begun. For 
seven innings it went, a strug- 
gle long to be remembered, 

and neither team was able to 
score. Then in the first half 
of the eighth inning, with 
Crandall at bat, two hits 
put a man on second and 
another on third with no one 
out. Keener, who was pitch- 
ing, strengthened and struck 
out the third man up, and 
Connors after a one-handed 
stop of a swift ball down the 
base line that a professional 
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might have envied threw his man out at first. 
That made two out, but left a Crandall 
man on third and another on second. Out 
in left field Satterlee in his excitement was 
talking fiercely to himself in an undertone: 

“T say! Did you see that stop and throw? 
Lucky, Bill, that you weren’t playing third 
just then! You would never have stopped 
that grounder, and Crandall would have 
worked in one man and perhaps two and 
won the game! But, oh, look—there’s Col- 
lins coming to bat—the best hitter Crandall 
Seminary’s got!” 

Chamberlain was turning to wave the 
fielders back. Dave Collins of Crandall was 
known far and wide as a long hitter. Keener 
shifted his feet and glanced uncertainly 
round the field; then he stooped to rub his 
hands in the earth of the pitcher’s box. The 
umpire called ‘Play ball!’ rather sharply. 
Collins at the bat was pale, but he seemed 
too confident to suit Bill Satterlee out in 
left field. 

“We're all behind you, Keener, old chap,” 
came Chamberlain’s voice, clear in the sud- 
den silence. 

The big pitcher turned and smiled slightly. 
Apparently he had regained his nerve if in- 
deed he had lost it at all. He swung back his 
arms for the windup, and the ball sped white 
and fast straight for the plate. 

Collins struck with a mighty swing. The 
crack of the bat sounded over the quiet 
field almost like a rifle shot. A mighty vol- 
ume of cheering rose from the Crandall 
stands, and hats, caps and banners went 
sailing into the air; the Midwood stands 
were on their feet also, but were silent except 
for an occasional low groan. 

Every eye was on the ball, which was 
sailing high in air and fast for deep left field. 


Until the ball was hit perhaps no man in 
the field had been more nervous than Bill 
Satterlee, but as the ball came soaring to- 
wards left his nervousness dropped away. 
Royce had been right when he had said that 
Satterlee had good judgment. For the ball 
had hardly left the bat before Satterlee 
realized that it was a long hit and had turned 
to race for deep left field, striving to watch 
the ball over his shoulder as he ran—perhaps 
the hardest thing in the world for an out- 
fielder to do. 

But a ball travels faster than a man. As 
Satterlee’s feet struck the tall grass beyond 
the trimmed sward of deep left field he real- 
ized that it was well over his head. The ball 
was falling now of course, but he feared that 
it would fall too far ahead. He had made a 
good try; no one could say he had not done 
his best. But had he? For old Midwood? Not 
unless he made one last mighty effort! 

The ball seemed falling like a plummet 
when he made his final leap, almost tripping 
in the tall grass, and felt his gloved hand 
upon it. Had it been his bare hand he could 
not have held it, but the big fingers of the 
trusty old glove wrapped round the ball, and 
he held it fast. But running headlong as he 
was, he could not stop himself from falling, 
and right ahead of him was the old board 
fence. Its rough side seemed to rise in his 
very face. He was going into it head first 
and was unable to stop, but he had enough 
presence of mind to keep his gloved hand 
held high with the ball tight in its grip. Then 
he pitched into the fence, and the breath 
was knocked from his body. The shock 
caused him to reel backwards; he went down 
out of sight on his back in the grass at the 
foot of the fence. But his outstretched hand 
still held the ball, gripped fast in the old 
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glove—and the glove waved above the grass 
with the ball in it, so that umpire and every- 
one else could see. Then Satterlee, half stun- 
ned, tried to get to his feet and found that he 
couldn’t. 

The next thing he knew Chamberlain was 
helping him up—Chamberlain, who had run 
from second base to left field in record- 
breaking time. 

“Good old Satterlee!’ cried the captain. 
“The prettiest catch I ever saw! But you 
sure got a knock against that fence. Pretty 
well knocked the breath out of you, eh?” 

“T’m all right for breath,’’ panted Satter- 
lee. “It’s my ankle, I’m afraid. This field’s a 
hoodoo today—first Gardner, and now I’ve 
got it.”” He tried to limp away, but the pain 
was too great. 

“Never mind, we'll put in Thompson. 
You’ve earned your M all right; and we 
can’t lose now after a catch like that!” 

Royce was striding across the field towards 
them, and now the Crandall stands were 
silent whereas the Midwood crowd seemed 
as if it had lost its senses. The coach was 
holding out his hand, and Satterlee gripped 
it happily. 

Midwood won in the ninth after all, with 
Connors curiously enough making the hit 
that brought in the one run of the game. 

As Connors came up to Satterlee a mo- 
ment later, smiling, he said, ‘Well, Bill, you 
won the series for us with that wonderful 
catch!” 

A few minutes before while helping Satter- 
lee in from the field the coach had said al- 
most the same thing but not quite. ‘That 
was a wonderful catch, Satterlee. But you 
won the series for Midwood, I think, a long 
time ago—even before we played our first 
game with Tompkins.” 


[N ere WITH PLUCK ~ By Agnes 
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ITH the water pail in her 
hand Mabra Olin stepped 
outside the door of her cedar 
log cabin and stopped a 
moment to look off over the still mountain 
world. The sun was just rising above the 
peaks to the east. For twenty-five miles and 
more in every direction stretched the forests 
of the Olympics, over which Mabra, from 
the aerie of the lookout station three thou- 
sand six hundred feet above sea level, kept 
vigilant watch for forest fires. 

Having grown up in typical athletic West- 
ern fashion on the Olin homestead among 
the Olympic foothills, Mabra found the 


vigorous physical exercise that the duties of 
her summer work required wholly congenial. 
During the winter months she taught school. 
Lifting the debt from the home ranch that 
sheltered her widowed mother and her young 
sister was the sufficient incentive of her 
work. 

Swiftly and easily the sun-tanned girl de- 
scended the steep, winding pack trail, gullied 
and treacherous from the heavy rain of the 
day before. From the fringe of pines five 
hundred feet below came the dashing roar of 
a mountain torrent. In the cold blue of the 
sky far above the glinting windows of the 
rude watch tower a pair of scouting eagles 
glimpsed some moving prey below them and 
swooped earthward. 

Halfway down the zigzag trail Mabra 
glanced at her wrist watch. It was nearly 
time to take the early-morning weather- 
reading—it was her duty to read the weather 
every three hours during the day. It would 
save time if she took a short cut that she 
knew down to the stream. Leaving the path, 


At her advance the puma shrank 
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she scrambled over the rocks and the slip- 
pery, sliding gravel of the steep slope di- 
rectly down toward the pines. 

Coming to a huge boulder that jutted far 
out from the mountain side, she walked 
quietly out upon it and looked downward to 
the right at a cavelike entrance among the 
piled rocks. One sultry moonlit evening, 
climbing upward from a swim in a basin of 
the stream, she had seen a cougar’s lithe 
form outlined there like a bronze statue in 
the moonlight before it had melted into the 
black shadows of the cave, and the thrill of 
it was with her still. 

Seeing no sign « of wild life, Mabra jumped 
from the boulder and was soon dipping her 
“ into the frothing stream. As she lifted 
ner dripping burden a volley of pebbles 
splashed into the torrent a little to her left. 
The girl wheeled and looked upward. At the 
edge of the trail far above her there was a 
swift movement on the steep 
slope. Larger pebbles and 
small rocks whizzed past her. 
Loosened by the rain, a part 
of the gravelly earth that cov- 
ered the naked slope was slid- 
ing into the stream! 

With the _ reverberatin 
rumble growing louder oat 
deeper_every moment in her 
ears, Mabra fled upward to 
the only refuge at hand, the 
jutting boulder. She had 
scarcely flung herself close un- 
der it when the avalanche 
struck it. She had a confused 
impression of grinding, crash- 
ing rocks and of a jarring 
shock; then all was darkness 
and silence. 

Slowly Mabra sat up, mar- 
veling to find herself unhurt. 
She was not greatly fright- 
ened; for a moment she felt 
amused to find that she was 
still clutching the empty 
water pail. ¢ ‘How funny,” she 
thought, “that in all that 
panic I should have clung to 
it!’ Then she added: “In a 
few minutes my eyes will be- 
come accustomed to this 
darkness, and I’ll find some 
place to crawl out.’ 

Several long minutes 
passed. It was absolutely still 
and totally dark. Mabra be- 
gan groping with her hands. 
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There was space all round her. In sudden 
fear that the impenetrable blackness might 
be owing to some unrealized injury to her 
sight she paused to rub her eyes. Then as 
she reached into the pocket of her sweater 
coat for her handkerchief her fingers came 
in contact with something hard and cold, 
and with a thrill of joy she remembered the 
flashlight that she always carried in that 
pocket. She drew it out and apprehensively 
shot its light on the walls of her prison. The 
beam revealed dark, moist earth and rock 
packed close about the jutting boulder. 

Tentatively, breathlessly she made the 
circle of her inclosure, growing more and 
more alarmed at the apparent solidity of the 
barrier between herself and daylight. Here 
and there she set her sturdy shoulder to an 
encroaching rock or pushed outward with all 
her strength against the mighty mass of 
earth that pressed close in upon her, only to 
realize how futile her puny efforts were. 

Cold sweat trickled down her face, and her 
hands shook so that the beam from the flash- 
light danced here and there like a will-o’-the- 
wisp on the glistening rocks. She had always 
been a quiet, self-reliant girl, and her habit 
of self-control stood her now in good stead. 
Determinedly she fought off the panic of 
fear and horror that gripped her. She must 
think what to do. With her face in her hands 
she crouched in the darkness and struggled 
with the despair that almost choked her. She 
must not fight uselessly like a coyote in a 
trap and waste her strength. She might be 

able to extricate herself if only she could 
think clearly. 

At last she got up and made the round of 
her narrow prison again, convincing herself 
that her only chance of escape was to dig her 
way out. She could hope for no outside help. 
When the forest rangers called her by tele- 
phone and failed to receive an answer some 
one would come over the steep trail to in- 
vestigate, but he would know nothing of the 
landslide. Perhaps no one would ever know. 

Martha picked up the forgotten water 
pail. It was made of galvanized iron. After 
she had crushed it flat and had knocked off 
the bottom with a stone she felt that she was 
fortunate to have such a scooplike tool with 
which to work. Thinking that the quantity 
of débris dropped by the avalanche was 
likely to be greatest in front of the boulder, 
she planned to tunnel out at the side and 
moved close up under the rock. 

Then began the toil of digging. Mabra was 
strong of muscle and of purpose, or she never 
would have been trusted with the responsi- 
bility of the lookout station. Once decided on 
the best course to pursue, she bent all her 
energies to the task with her usual thorough- 
ness. There was a considerable air space be- 
neath the great rock, and she had not as yet 
felt oppressed for lack of oxygen, but of 
course that was sure to come. 

After a period of hard digging Mabra 
crawled out of her little tunnel to rest. She 
sat on the small heap of earth that she had 
dislodged and with the aid of her flashlight 
tried to review the result of her labor hope- 
fully. Her hands were becoming sore and 
blistered, and she tore strips from her stout 
cotton skirt to bind round them in place of 
gloves. For refreshment she leaned back with 
closed eyes and planned what she would do 
on the morrow. It would soon be necessary 
to replenish her supplies. She would ask for 
the customary three days’ leave of absence. 
Then there would be the few hours spent at 
home on the way back to her mountain peak. 
Her mother would have some special treat 
for her, and Lottie would ride with her 
through the foothills, and they would talk. 

Mabra went back to her digging with 
fresh vigor. She rested every half hour by her 
watch, thinking of home or, toward noon, 
prompted by appetite, of the good dinner 
that she would cook as soon as she had freed 
herself; never did she think of the hopeless- 
ness of her task. 

Then she struck a boulder. With her 
worn and bent scoop she painfully scraped 
away the earth from the rock. It was not 
very large, and after a time she had worked 
her tunnel up across its face, only to meet a 
far-extending rock above, perhaps a ledge. 
She could tunnel no farther on her upward 
way. To the right also and to the left her 
makeshift shovel rang dully on rock that 
barred her progress. 

At the end of the short tunnel she had 
excavated with so much toil and courage 
Mabra laid down the battered and useless 
remnant of her digging tool and sank against 
the stone that had baffled her efforts to reach 
the sunlight. Not until then had despair laid 
hold upon her. She had done all that she 
could. In her exhausted state the end of the 
struggle came almost as a relief. 
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Suddenly she sat erect. The boulder had 
moved under her weight ever so little. She 
had surely felt it slip and give, grating 
against the ledge! With shaking hands Ma- 
bra reached for her flashlight and examined 
the loosened rock. 

She set her shoulder to it and pushed with 
all her remaining strength. Earth and gravel 
rattled down; a smaller stone jarred out at 
the top and fell into the tunnel, grazing the 
girl’s arm and knocking the flashlight from 
her hand. 

Into the ensuing darkness crept a dim, 
gray light through the opening thus made. 
Deliriously, frantically Mabra kept on shov- 
ing until the boulder slowly gave way, slid- 
ing and grating, and fell inward. Taking a 
great breath of the inrushing air, the over- 
joyed girl thrust her head and shoulders over 
the down-fallen rock into a cavern, or recess 
among the high-piled boulders. The first 
thing she noticed was a shaft of sunlight, as 
slender as a pencil, that had found its way 
through a crevice. It lay along the opposite, 
high-up ledge and touched there a green 


cushion of moss growing.in a shallow de- 
pression. The next instant her gaze was 
drawn irresistibly downward to the gloom of 
the cavern floor, and her hand instinctively 
flew to her mouth to stifle a scream. A dark, 
indeterminate shape was moving silently, 
stealthily toward her! 

With her heart beating suffocatingly she 
shrank back into her tunnel and groped 
blindly for the lost flashlight. When her fin- 
gers had closed over it she raised herself 
cautiously and shot the light over the edge of 
the fallen boulder. There before her not ten 
feet away stood a magnificent cougar with 
its topaz, inscrutable eyes fixed on her face. 

For several minutes the two stood looking 
at each other. Why the creature made no 
hostile move toward her, who had invaded so 
unceremoniously the privacy of its retreat, 
Mabra often afterward wondered; but 
gradually as she looked into those tranquil, 
mysterious eyes her fear of the great cat 
went out of her, and a great longing to reach 
the sunlit world above took its place. 

Keeping a dazzling beam of light trained 
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on the cougar, she slowly began to drag her- 
self through the narrow opening over the 
rock. At her advance the puma shrank and, 
turning aside, moved unhurriedly into the 
inky blackness of the upper end of the recess. 
Mabra backed step by step along the cavern 
floor toward the incoming light until at last 
she found herself standing on a ledge at the 
mouth of the den, where once she had seen 
the cougar outlined in the moonlight. 

Climbing the trail to her cabin, she turned 
to face toward the lovely, sunlit valley where 
the home lay that she was so soon to see 
again. She looked down at her bandaged, 
lacerated hands, then up at the far blue sky 
beyond the white peaks, and a line from an 
old book that she had been reading came 
into her mind: “The Helper yonder aids the 
helper here.” 

“Why, isn’t that the secret of gaining any 
goal?” she said aloud from out of a mighty 
conviction. ‘‘Persistent, self-reliant work and 
help when needed.” She smiled happily as 
she faced again toward the twinkling win- 
dows of her aerie. 


— DO YOU LIKE ?- * By Frances Lester Warner 





-NE of the test questions in 
the examination fora 
group of young salesmen 
contained a long list of 
things commonly liked or 
disliked very definitely by 
the human race. The list 
contained the names of amusements, occu- 
pations, tasks of skill and drudgery—all sorts 
of things even down to foods. If the person 
taking the examination liked a given thing 
very much, he was to put down a capital 
L opposite’ its name in the list. If he liked 
it somewhat, he was to put down a small 1. 
If he was completely indifferent he might 
leave a blank. If he disliked it extremely 
he was to put down a capital D. If he dis- 
liked it mildly he was to put down a small 
d. Then the list, dotted with large L’s, small 
l’s, large D’s and small d’s all down the page, 
was handed in .to the expert who had a 
vised it. 





A TEST OF 
ENTHUSIASM 


Before reading farther to see what the 
expert decided on the strength of the an- 
swers note here a short list of such things to 
answer mentally with d’s, D’s, |’s and L’s. 
Which letter would you place after the fol- 
lowing: walking to work, walking on asphalt, 
walking on a beach, walking twenty miles, 
mountain climbing, swimming, canoeing, 
rowing, clam chowder, dancing, chocolate 
peppermints, cooking, bright yellow in flow- 
ers, bright yellow i in ribbon, owls, cats, riding 
in a Pullman, afternoon tea, sewing (plain), 
sewing (dressmaking), sewing (fancy work), 
machinery, tools, meeting strangers, working 
on committees, being chairman, dogs, cattle, 
radio, public speaking, candle light, stained- 
glass windows, choir music, lectures, Dick- 
ens’s stories, amateur dramatics, rice, skat- 
ing, Oriental music, jazz, minor keys in 
music, major keys, hand organs, table talk, 
rainy weather, zero temperature, thunder 
storms, old furniture, foreign languages, 
onions, organ music, taking naps in the 








daytime, reading the newspapers, museums, 
driving the automobile, school? 

That is not the list given to the young 
men, for it is better adapted for young 
women. But the principle is much the same. 
Now count up the proportion of capital D’s 
and capital L’s and see whether there are 
more of them or fewer than there are of 
small letters or blanks. In the test given to 
the salesmen it was discovered that the best 
salesmen in the group invariably had more 
capital letters, and that the poorest salesmen 
had the greatest proportion of small letters 
and blanks. Persons of forcible ‘character 
have usually decided likes and dislikes with 
a preponderance of enthusiasms over antip- 
athies. That does not always hold true, for 
there are men and women of powerful per- 
sonality who dislike everything they come 
into contact with, dislike it heartily to the 
point of leaving no doubt in anyone’s mind 
as to their sentiments. But the chances are 
that the girl with a large proportion of cap- 
ital L’s is the girl who is ready to take an 
interest in life, spelling Life also with a cap- 
ital L in the records of her mind. 

The act of liking is nearly always a by- 
product of the act of knowing. There is no 
sense of duty about it; there is no need to 
play “glad games’ and pretend that we like 
things that we really hate. That process 
leads to much the same state of mind that 
the little girl had when some one told her to 
make believe she had no earache when she 
had a severe one. Said she to her adviser, “I 
have lied to myself so long about that ear- 
ache that, now | can’t believe a thing I say to 
myself.” This stage of intellectual depravity 
is not one of the steps toward enjoyment of 
things as we find them. The first step is 
attention; the second step is investigation; 
the third step is the experimental mood. 

The experimental mood is the only one of 
the steps that needs comment. It can best be 
illustrated by its opposite, the entirely unad- 
venturous, unreceptive m young 
bride once went to a busy town where she 
could see nothing interesting in any of the 
men and women whom she met. Everything 
seemed flat and uninteresting to her; she 
wanted to travel; she wanted to be taken 
somewhere, anywhere, out of her cramped 
life. She wrote about her feelings to an older 
friend, who felt very sorry for her. In the 
letter ‘the young pessimist said there was 
only one “real person” in the town, and that 
was the famous singer who spent her time 
quietly there when not on her tours. “Of 
course,”’ wrote the girl, “I don’t know her; 
I’ve never even seen her, but I am sure she 
would talk my language, and nobody else 
in this slow place does.” 

As it happened, the recipient of the letter 
was an old friend of the famous singer’s and 
wrote to her begging her to call on the dis- 
contented little bride, explaining that noth- 
ing in the town was able to satisfy her mental 
needs. Weeks passed, and the famous singer 
was about to take the boat for a foreign tour. 
But she paused long enough to write a note 
of apology to her old friend. “I am so sorry,” 
the note began, “and I feel very guilty. I 


meant to call on your young friend the day 
your letter came, and every day thereafter 
I intended to do so. But every time I had 
my courage all screwed up to go the memory 
of the fact that all my friends in our little 
town had bored her came up and frightened 
me. I actually had stage fright for the first 
time in twenty years! It was quite impossible 
for me to get farther than my doorstep, be- 
cause I reflected that, if she was bored by 
all these others, she would be sure to be 
bored by me.’ 






NEW TASTES AND ? 
INTERESTS 


The girl who thinks that no one under- 
stands her, that no one “speaks her lan- 
guage,” is usually not expressing herself 
plainly or keeping her ears sensitive to vary- 
ing tones. The true spiritual linguist has 
many languages and dialects at her com- 
mand and knows the charms of them all. 
The power of keeping the open-hearted ex- 
perimental mood is the power that leads to 
discoveries of unsuspected affections and 
énthusiasms for the most widely assorted 
things. 

Ina thoughtful article a wise writer once 
said that anyone’s tastes are produced by 
nature in the following manner: “Nature 
gives us two parents, four grandparents, 
eight great-grands, and so on until, when 
you get as far back as, say, Queen Elizabeth, 
your collective ancestors would make a 
community as large as the city of Cleveland 
—and almost as mixed. From the lower tip 
of this vast inverted pyramid one starts to 
live, helped or hindered by the least common 
multiple of the traits inherited from the city 
of Cleveland.” 

No wonder our wishes and inclinations 
sometimes conflict; no wonder we have an 
infinite variety of likes and dislikes with 
some few centres of indifference. And the 
most interesting thing of all is the way new 
tastes and interests come cropping up. A 
latent liking suddenly appears, or perhaps 
we outgrow some ancient prejudice or firmly 
rooted dislike. We need not think that any 
narrow limitation of our tastes is final, for 
there is plenty of time for some forgotten 
ancestor to begin to show his influence in our 
traits or turns of mind. 

Mr. J. Edgar Park once said that when 
you number among those with whom you 
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can frankly exchange views an Irish police- 
man, a few Maine fishing folk, a bank presi- 
dent or some of his employees, a number of 
lawyers, a few Italians or Poles or Russian 
immigrants, a washerwoman, some mothers 
of big families, a lot of high-school children, 
a few college graduates of recent years and 
last but not least some babies, then you are 
not likely to be in a rut yourself or dull in 
your outlook in life. 





The girl who learns to like not only her 
own little circle of friends but also those 
guests who come to see her mother and 
father, the people who are employed by the 
family in all sorts of ways, the class of busy 
women whom she meets in stores and in 
church affairs is getting ready for the ex- 
perience of adding broadly to her choice 
collection of Major Pleasures, for she is 
keeping alive the precious Experimental 
Mood. 

For the girl who would like to be versatile 
in her interests but who honestly and truly 
“can’t see anything in’ a vast number of 
things the message of books is the best and 
pleasantest guide. Suppose she sees nothing 
in plain people. She cares only for the bril- 
liant or the traveled or the socially attrac- 
tive persons whom she meets. Quiet, or- 
dinary men and women tire this girl to 
death. What she needs is to be taught to look 
at plain people with clearer eyes, and she can 
learn that trick from any one of a hundred 
authors—Dickens for their wild, peculiar 
fascination, Joseph Conrad for their rugged 
souls, Arnold Bennett for their intricate con- 
flict of ideals, Barrie for their charm. 

Or suppose she lives in the country and 
hates it. There are books that reveal the 
possible meaning of detached country life in 
a way that makes it easy to see the poten- 
tialities of any range of hills or territory of 
bare fields or moorland or chain of narrow 
valleys or deserted tract. Hardy rarely 
writes a novel without using some bleak 
tract of country to fix and deepen the mood 
of his story. Phillpotts and George Eliot do 
the same thing, and so do many American 
authors less well known than those English 
writers. 

Often the names of books suggest them- 
selves as antidotes for some particular dis- 
like: Little Rivers for the girl who would 
like to share her brother’s love for canoe 
trips and camp life; Fisherman’s Luck for 
the would-be angler; Adventures in Friend- 
ship for the girl who shrinks from new ac- 
quaintances; How to Live on Twenty-Four 
Hours a Day for the girl who is bored. 

But though each dislike is well worth 
weeding out,—whether it is spelled with a 
small d or with a capital one,—there are 
after all some stalwart enmities that we 
ought to keep—enmity against all those 
things that put a minus sign in front of 
human values. 

A famous social worker in a book en- 
titled All the Children of All the People 
remarks that most human beings are “born 
short” in some lines and “born long” in 
others. He is sure that instead of trying to 
suppress the traits and tastes and capabil- 
ities in which we are born long while we try 
to develop the ones in which we are born 
short we should strike out strongly in the 
lines on whick we are born long and let 
the others gain stimulus from success in the 
things that we can do best. This emphasis 
on the lines in which we can succeed makes 
it possible for us to feel more ambitious to 
bring the qualities in which we are “born 
short”? at least to normal proportions. He 
would have the girl who has no ear for 
music, but a well-developed sense and in- 
stinct for some other art or craft, drop her 
music and specialize in her art, letting that 
aid her later to appreciate all the sister arts. 
He says that there are certain tones and 
notes of interest that we respond to, just as 
a violin string will hum if another string is 
plucked with a vibration that matches its 
own. The ideas that we hum to are usually 
the ideas in which we are “born long.’’ He 
does not mean to suggest that everyone 
should neglect distasteful tasks, but simply 
that he should strike out vigorously in the 
most promising lines. 


THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


Often a thoughtful girl is at a loss to know 
what her strong points are. To herself she 
seems all of a piece with no pronounced 
ability or taste. Perhaps she is for the time 
being simply an “all-round girl’ whose 
specialties will develop as she goes along. 
She need only keep her eyes alert for hopeful 
signs of definite “hummings’’ in her mind. 

An elderly professor was once lecturing to 
a class of senior college girls in chemistry. It 
was the last day of the course, and the gay 
June sunshine outside the windows of the 
lecture hall contrasted strongly with the 
worn blackboard and the battered class- 
room chairs. “Young ladies,” said he, using 
his favorite old-time way of addressing his 
class, “I will leave you with one bit of ad- 
vice. It will be very well for you if you can 
select now some subject of peculiar charm 
for you to keep as a specialty in the midst of 
other work that you may have to do. It will 
be something to fall back upon in odd mo- 
ments and in intervals of discouragement. 
An individual hobby is in later years a val- 
uable resource. It need not be chemistry, but 
I beg you to select it early before you reach 
the prudent years where you see the limits 
of your powers.’’ At the end of the speech he 
bowed, gathered up his notes, announced the 
hour of the final examinations and with- 
drew. But of that class, two specialized in 
branches of chemistry, one developed a 
model kindergarten, another ran a com- 
munity greenhouse on the beautiful grounds 
of her home, and many of the others had 
less ambitious specialties of their own. At 
reunion after they had been out of college 
for ten years they compared notes and 
found that each had taken special inspira- 
tion from the old chemistry professor’s gen- 
eral remarks. 

Specialties need not demand extensive 
time and paraphernalia. Sometimes they are 
only states of mind, not occupations at all. 
It is interesting to observe how many fa- 
mous men and women have had houses or 
study workshops that were named, not for 
their chosen task, but in such a way as to 
suggest a mood. Here are a few that come to 
mind. Each of us could supply a similar list 
of other names. 


Snap Bean Farm (Joel Chandler Harris) 
Woodchuck Lodge (John Burroughs) 
Shadow Lawn (Woodrow Wilson) 
Gray Gables (Grover Cleveland) 
Slabsides (John Burroughs) 

The Dream Barn (James Huneker) 

Box Hill (George Meredith) 
Camilla Cottage (Fanny Burney) 

Dove Cottage (Wordsworth) 

The Scallop Shell (Caroline Hazard) 


The list could be prolonged for pages, but 
those are enough to suggest the spirit of 







THE ORDINARY 
AND THE 
EXTRAORDINARY 


selection, the evident pleasure in a charac- 
teristic memory or symbol or mood. 

In Dr. Richard Cabot’s book What Men 
Live By there is a passage in which Dr. 
Cabot says that we naturally want “variety 
balanced by monotony.” And in William 
James’s chapter What Makes a Life Sig- 
nificant the same thought is brought out— 
the great significance of the intense alertness 
to the two extremes of human experience, 
the ordinary and the extraordinary. 

In the dullest moment of our lives we 
often meet the most likable and significant 
experiences. On a long automobile trip all 
people are disappointed when they see across 
the road the sign “detour.’’ It means delay, 
a bad road and a strain on the car. But in the 
detour we can often find much to observe 
that we should never see on a great state 
road. 

A party of young cousins were once mak- 
ing a cross-country excursion with one of 
their uncles, who had kindly taken them 
with him on a long business trip. In the mid- 
dle of the journey they came to a big “de- 
tour” sign that sent them off the beautiful 
main road into a disused region (not to be 
called a highway) named on the local map 
Lovers’ Lane. If it was Lovers’ Lane, cer- 
tainly the lovers were intended to go on foot. 
The grass-grown cart path was interrupted 
at intervals by dangerous gulches and steep 
thank-you-ma’ams, and the gay passengers 


in the bouncing car played the game of seeing 
who could bump his head on the roof of the 
car oftenest. The rules of the game were 
strict; you must not bump your head on 
purpose; no bracing of the feet, no balancing 
on the toes. Your flight into the air must be 
involuntary and genuine. As the big car 
floundered along, one of the boys spied far 
ahead a bakery wagon slowly trundling over 
the ruts. On the rear of the wagon, when 
they drew near enough to read the sign, 
were the advertisements of the baker, con- 
cluding with his name—Minimax Pumper- 
nickle. The oldest girl in the party was in- 
trusted with the pleasant task of running 
ahead, interviewing Mr. Minimax Pumper- 
nickle and selecting an assortment of his 
wares. Presently she came back with her 
hands full of paper bags, and the party pro- 
ceeded slowly down Lovers’ Lane, eating the 
most delicious cakes and cookies in the 
world. Then at the very worst turn in the 
impassable lane they came suddenly in full 
sight of the sea—an unobstructed view of 
blue salt water in three directions, sparkling 
in the gay sunshine, dotted with white sails. 


A LONG-H 
ALLY %H 


DRAWINGS BY 
WILL JAMES 
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IDE straight across the prairie 
as far as Horsepen Arroya, 
then circle back by Beckett’s 

water hole and the salt ponds.” He 
Evans was giving directions to his son Cal, 
who, astride his buckskin pony, was about 
to set out from the ranch on an afternoon’s 
ride over the range. 

“And, Cal,” continued his father as the 
boy started away, “if you run across one of 
those long-horned steers, bring him in with 
you; Scott says there are three that we failed 
to get in the fall round-up, and they must 
be dehorned before they get at those short- 
horn calves. And look for mired cows at the 
water holes.” 

“All right, father.’”? With a wave of the 
hand Cal turned the head of his pony across 
the prairie for his ten-mile ride. 

Like his neighbors, Henry Evans had been 
forced to sell the unprofitable native cattle 
as they matured and to add to his herd 
blooded shorthorns or Herefords. The pass- 
ing of free grass and unlimited range had so 
increased the cost of producing beef that the 
haphazard methods of the old days when a 
steer could be profitably grown merely for 
its hide had to be abandoned. Under the 


The next instant a gleaming 
horn impaled his assailant 
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The kind uncle stopped the car, and the 
whole y ran down to the beach and fin- 
ished their lunch on the sand. 

On the state road, they might perha 
have ee Minimax Pumpernickle, but he 
would not have seemed so much like a man 
in a fairy story as he did careening round the 
sharp corners of Lovers’ Lane. And from 
that particular state road they would have 

no view of the sea. In that family you 
have only to mention the word “detour,”’ 
and all the cousins remember, not bumpy 
roads, but blue water, sea shells, cookies and 
the sails of a five-masted schooner just going 
over a far horizon-line. 

Unexpectedly at the most unpromising 
turns we often get a glimpse of the open 
ocean and the Minimax Pumpernickles of 
this life—the great things and the joyful 
little surprises mixed together in our occa- 
sional enforced detours. It is as if a clever 
fairy godmother had said to us, “In your 
monotony and in your variety keep your 
eyes open! What will you have today on 
your state roads and your detours? What do 
you like?” 
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new method a thousand head of choice cattle 
yielded as much.profit as thrice the number 
of scrubs yielded before. With one extra man 
at the branding season Evans and his son 
were now able to care for the entire herd. 
As Cal jogged along over the level upland 
he could see for miles around. The green 
landscape was dotted with slow-moving 
cattle nipping as they went the short grass 
that had sprung up after the first warm days 
of spring. [t had been a hard winter, and the 
cattle that had survived were still r and 
weak. There was hay for only the thorough- 
bred calves. by the winter the range 
had been sprinkled with the carcasses of 
fallen animals, and the wolves had held high 
carnival. It seemed as if all the wolves of the 
mountain country had come down to the 
lowlands, and now that there were no more 
dead cattle they did not hesitate to kill a 
calf or even a grown animal. A cow once 
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mired in the stiff mud of the salt flats or 
round the water holes was fortunate indeed 
if she survived the night. 

It was to watch for the work of wild an- 
imals and to help any hapless brute from the 
bog that the stockmen rode the range daily 
at this time of year. 

At Beckett’s water hole Cal found the 
mangled carcass of a red calf, undoubtedly 
one of their own blooded animals. It was 
twenty feet from the edge of the water, and 
the absence of mud on its legs showed that it 
had not been trapped in the bog; evidently 
wolves had killed it. 

“Those thieving lobos are getting bold,” 
the boy said to himself. “Looks as if they 
were going to make us a lot of trouble.” 

It was almost sundown when the young 
rider reached the alkali flats. Later in the 
year when grass was plentiful cattle rarely 
ventured into the marsh, but in the spring 
they were tempted to enter the brackish 
pond to get the rushes that sprang up 
through the shallow water. Cal had reached 
the upper end of the shallow pond where a 
trail turned eastward to the ranch three 
miles away when he saw near the edge of 
the shallow water a long brown back and a 
pair of gleaming white horns. One of the 
longhorns had ventured too far into the 
marsh and as it turned to come out had be- 
come mired within a few steps of solid 
ground. 

The young cowboy quickly adjusted the 
noose in his lariat and without dismounting 
threw the rope over the spreading horns. 
As the thong settled into place he wrapped 
the end round the saddle horn and started 





Buckskin up the slope. The steer’s muzzle 
was almost level with the slimy ooze, but, 
helped by the sturdy cow pony, the steer 
itself soon got its massive forelegs on solid 
ground. With a final lurch the gaunt steer 
was upon its feet, glaring round belligerently. 
It had wintered well, and the short time 
spent in the mud had merely roused its 
anger. 

“Come along, old fellow; you'll have to 
give up your horns to pay me for cheating 
the wolves,” cried Cal as, after taking an 
extra turn of the rope round the saddle horn, 
he urged Buckskin forward. 

But the steer followed reluctantly. To 
hasten it Cal thought of an expedient that 
he had seen Web Scott try on an old steer. 
Swinging to the ground, Cal flaunted his 
broad-brimmed felt hat at the sulky steer. 
The result was all he expected and more. 
The steer charged; indeed Cal got back into 
the saddle barely in time to escape a thrust 
from those wicked horns. Buckskin snorted 
and sprang forward as he felt the rope 
slacken. 

By repeating the trick he kept the steer 
moving toward the ranch. But progress was 
slow, for the erratic lunges of the half-wild 
steer took him as often as not in the wrong 
direction. Cal, however, was determined to 
get the animal home, for it would be no easy 
matter to rope it again. 

It was growing dark when he reached a 
long flat dotted here and there with tree cac- 
tus and dead yucca stalks. Cal noticed that 
the old steer had been coming on freely for 
the past few minutes, keeping the rope 
slackened. Then the doleful howl of a big 
wolf broke the stillness, and the longhorn 
trotted up almost to Buckskin’s heels. 

“Oh-ho, Mr. Longhorn,” cried Cal; “so 
you don’t like that kind of 
music!” 

At that instant the steer 
turned out of the trail, draw- 
ing the slackened rope round 
a cactus stalk. Before the boy 
could stop or ascertain in the 
failing light what had hap- 
pened the steer made a com- 
plete circuit of the cactus 
and was hopelessly entan- 
gled. 

Cal at once dismounted 
with the idea of releasing the 
animal. He dropped the reins 
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THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


and whipped the rope about in an effort to 
find where it was caught. “Then he heard a 
terrified snort and the clatter of hoofs as 
Buckskin dashed off toward home. 

Cal had never before known the pony to 
leave him in that way, and he realized that 
something other than an unruly steer had 
frightened him. Then again came the howl 
of a wolf, answered by half a dozen others. 

Cal fully realized the peril that a defense- 
less man incurred from a pack of wolves at 
night. The steer seemed to be hopelessly 
entangled; without weapons Cal could not 
defend it. He dropped the rope and, turning, 
ran along the trail in the direction his pony 
had taken, but he had scarcely gone a dozen 
steps before he heard a terrified bellow and 
the clatter of hoofs behind him. The steer 
had broken loose and was following him! 

To his left there was a clump of dried 
yucca stalks. He ran towards it with the idea 
of dodging behind it. He feared the irate 
steer even more than he feared the wolves. 

As he glanced back he saw the gleam of 
horns and heard the grunts of the steer. But 
while the yuccas were yet a rod away he 
stumbled over a root and went down. 

Instead of attacking him the steer jumped 
over him and, halting several yards farther 
on, stood with its head down. 

As Cal regained his feet he saw that the 
old steer was gazing fixedly out into the 
darkness. He could not see far, but when 
the steer made a lunge with its lowered 
horns he knew that a wolf was sneaking up 
in the shadow of a yucca. He knew too that 
the wolf would feign attack to enable its 
comrades to sneak up behind the steer and 
nip it in the flanks. 

Cal could hear the breath- 
ing of the big steer asit stood 
with lowered head ready to 
defend itself. The boy crept 
closer, peering into the dark- 
ness. he approached his 
foot hit the lariat that was 
dragging from the steer’s 
horns. He cut the rope off 
and doubled it into a pliable 
weapon. 

A raucous bellow told him 
that the wolves had attacked 
from the rear. He leaped to 
the place where the huge 
bulk of the steer loomed in the darkness and 
with the doubled rope struck at a dark object 
that was clinging to its haunches. The next 
instant a wolf sprang directly at him and 
knocked him over backwards. Even as he 
fell a large body swept by him, and the next 
instant a gleaming horn impaled his assail- 
ant. 

He quickly regained his feet. He could 
hear close at hand the combat between the 
wolves and his valiant ally, but in the dark- 
ness he could not see how the fight was going. 
He wished he had a light; then he thought of 
setting fire to the yucca stalks among which 
he had fallen. He struck a match and tossed 
it into the dry stalks. 

As he pulled the dried stalks about the 
flame he heard the bawl of the steer and 
snarls and growls of the wolves. An instant 
later the blaze flared up and revealed the 
steer on its haunches and a shaggy wolf 
clinging to each flank. 

Taking a blazing brand in each hand and 
shouting loudly, Cal dashed towards the 
fighting animals. As the wolf nearest him 
loosened its hold and turned toward him, 
snarling, he thrust the burning brand straight 
into its face. The beast yelped with pain and 
fell back in the darkness. Cal struck at the 
second wolf with the torch, and as it loosened 
its hold the steer rose to its feet and with a 
whoof of rage and pain fell to its knees and 
whirled its horns towards its enemy. The 
wolf leapt for safety, but not quickly enough. 
os slender, polished horn pierced the shaggy 

y. 

Cal threw fresh stalks on his fire. As the 
flames leapt up again the old steer rose un- 
steadily from its knees and, breathing heav- 
ily, glared round the circle of light. But the 
wolf pack had slunk away into the darkness. 

Fearlessly and admiringly 
the boy went up to the old 
patriarch of the ranch and 
lifted the hateful rope from 
those dangerous horns. The 
steer trembled as Cal touched 
it, but it made no move to 
break away, and it even 
nosed the boy gently as if it 
had understood that they 
had helped each other. 

Half an hour later Cal 
heard the clatter of hoofs. His 
father was coming with the 
runaway Buckskin. 
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Grains 


of deliciousness 





With the food value 
of whole wheat 


ERE is a dish, light as the morning and richly appetiz- 
ing, to bring enchantment to the breakfast table. 


Crisp and toasty grains of wheat, steam exploded to eight 
times their natural size with every food cell broken to make 
digestion easy. Vigor food with the lure of a confection. 


The flavor is like nut-meats. And the food value that of 
whole wheat with the vital elements, the minerals and bran 
that active adults and growing children need. 


You serve with milk or cream, or in bowls of half and half, 
and as a special allurement, with fresh or cooked fruit. 


Just for the joy of it — try Quaker Puffed Wheat today. 


Puffed Rice, also 


Grains of rice, steam exploded like the wheat, 
an ideal breakfast dish, and at bedtime, too. 


WHE A PUFFED 
Quaker 
Puffed Wheat 


RICE 


Quaker 
Puffed Rice 
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Gen. Charles G. Dawes 


FACT AND COMMENT 


MAKING A FORTUNE is less unusual 
than knowing how to use one. 
i Works demand Great Critics. 
we 
To measure Ocean with an Oyster Shell? 


KINDNESS IS THE MONEY of the 
spiritual realm and should be kept in circu- 
lation. When you receive one of the precious 
coins pass it on. 


AN IRONICAL RESULT of the recent 
French elections will be the appearance in 
the Chamber of a Communist Deputy from 
the Bas-Rhin who does not know a word of 
French. He has boasted that he will address 
the Deputies in German. 


TO COLOMBIA, in the matter of the 
Panama Canal, the United States is pledged 
to pay $25,000,000 and has already paid 
$10,000,000. Of that sum Colombia has used 
$5,000,000 as capital for the new national 
bank; the other $5,000,000, now in the 
treasury, will be used in building railways. 


A CLERGYMAN in New York whose Sun- 
day service has been broadcast by radio for 
two years is convinced of the rich spiritual 
returns that the radio service makes possi- 
ble. Among the good things that he says for 
the radio service is that it awakens the 
spirit of religion in many listeners and leads 
them to become regular attendants at 
church. 


AMONG EUROPEAN AVIATORS gliding 
still continues to be a favorite sport. Per- 
formances such as astonished the world 
three years ago are now commonplace. A 
German recently surpassed all previous 
feats in gliding by remaining in the air for 
eight hours and fcrty-two minutes. He 
landed, moreover, at a spot higher than his 
starting point. 


AT JOHANNESBURG in South Africa a 
factory has been started to make concen- 
trated cattle and poultry feeds from the 
locusts that in great swarms annually sweep 
the country. In New South Wales, where 
rabbits are a great pest, there is a project 
under way to convert rabbits into food, fur 
and fertilizer. The idea is to utilize the 
animal as thoroughly as the Chicago packers 
utilize a hog or a beef. 


THAT GREAT WORK the Oxford Dic- 
tionary after more than forty years of toil 
is almost done. Parts of the letters U and W, 
the only letters not yet completed, will soon 
be published. W has proved the most difficult 
letter, for it abounds in onomatopoetic 
words, such, for example, as “whiff” and 
“whush.” The dictionary will finally con- 
tain approximately four hundred and 
twenty-five thousand words and two million 
quotations. 


IZAAK WALTON’S COTTAGE, anglers 
and literary folk will be pleased to hear, has 
been restored and will be open to visitors. 
Walton left his cottage, which is at Shallow- 
ford, to the corporation of Stafford, five 
miles away, “for the good and benefit of the 
saide towne.”’ The dwelling is tiny. Its ceil- 
ings are so low that tall visitors have to be 
careful not to bump their heads. Two or 
three strides take you clear through it and 
out into the back garden. 


CALLOUS TO HUMAN SUFFERING we 
are not—in spite of a certain hardness that 


Is it 
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war induces. The other day a great liner far 
out at sea answered the radio signal of a 
freighter, aboard which a suddenly stricken 
fireman needed medical attention. The 
obscure man’s life was saved even though 
the hundreds of persons on the steamer who 
had important business in Europe had to 
put up with serious delay. We venture to 
think that not one of those persons failed to 
applaud the decision of the captain to act 
the part of the Good Samaritan. 


o 9 
COOLIDGE AND DAWES 


HE Republican convention at Cleve- 

land began as the Coolidge ratification 

meeting that had been predicted. The 
management of it was in the hands of the 
President’s nearest friends, and the party 
leaders who in Congress had shown a disin- 
clination to follow his leadership were in- 
conspicuous and without influence. When it 
came to nominating a Vice President, the 
convention, like the convention at Chi- 
cago four years ago, took matters into its 
own hands. The nomination of Governor 
Lowden—and, after he had declined, the 
nomination of General Dawes—was made, 
not in response to any suggestion from the 
White House, but as the result of a wave 
of sentiment that was perhaps somewhat 
guided by political generals who had found 
no opportunity to use their talents earlier. 

The ticket as completed will commend it- 
self to most Republican voters. It is ad- 
mitted on every hand that the President is 
by far the strongest candidate with the peo- 
~~ that his party could have found. General 

awes is a man not only of national but of 
international fame, whose unusual ability 
and force of character are everywhere recog- 
nized. He was a successful lawyer and is a 
successful financier and business man. He 
was Comptroller of the Currency under Mc- 
Kinley. He served in the war as a colonel of 
engineers and then as a brigadier general in 
charge of all purchases for the American 
Expeditionary Force. He was the first direc- 
tor of the national budget system and more 
recently was chairman of the board of ex- 
perts that worked out the reparations plan 
now known everywhere by his name. He is a 
man of extraordinary capacity and energy 
and a dynamic political campaigner. It 
seems to us that his name adds strength to 
the Republican ticket among voters of more 
than one kind. 

The platform is not remarkable. It reiter- 
ates the traditional doctrines of the party, 
expresses a desire to see the United States 
allied with international organizations in 
support of the peaceful settlement of inter- 
national disputes without membership in 
the League of Nations and is indefinite on 
points in regard to which the President and 
certain Republicans in Congress: have dif- 
fered. The Republicans will make their cam- 
paign, not on any clear-cut political issue, 
but on the character and personality of their 
candidates. 

The morning after the convention ad- 
journed the men who bet on such uncertain 
things as election results showed by their 
transactions considerable confidence in the 
election of Mr. Coolidge. But it is too early 
to make predictions. The Democratic candi- 
dates may prove to be unexpectedly strong 
or unexpectedly weak. The La Follette cam- 
paign—for at the time of writing it seems 
certain that Mr. La Follette will be nomi- 
nated—may be active enough to upset any 
calculation. All that can be said is that 
the Republicans seem to have put into the 
field a ticket that probably represents their 
greatest potential strength. 


99 
THE FUTURE OF THE COUNTRY FAIR 


HEN such an institution as the 

country fair survives from age to age 

and spreads from country to country 
it is evidently because it vei a definite 
human need. In the farmer’s life of steady 
hard work and comparative isolation it 
provides news, instruction, amusement and 
sociability, and therefore it is a concomitant 
of farm life that should be kept and en- 
couraged. 

In Europe, where so many of our social 
customs originated, country fairs are even 
more common than in the United States. 
In Russia alone there are more than sixteen 
thousand. The annual fair at Nijni- 
Novgorod lasts from July 28 to September 
7, and in normal times more than one hun- 
dred thousand people attend it. Here 
Europe meets Asia to exchange products. 
Whatever the size or situation of the fairs in 
Europe, they are held for purposes of trade 


rather than as competitive exhibitions. In 
stock-raising districts they are cattle sales 
rather than cattle shows. Usually they are 
held in an open field, to which no fee is 
charged for admission. Farmers sell their 
produce and buy merchandise. In that way 
each fair, according to the nature of the 
region and the habits of the people, has 
assumed a character of its own. A country 
fair in one province differs from that in 
another. There is a natural and unpreten- 
tious display not only of native costumes 
but also of manners and dialects peculiar 
to the neighborhood. 

Our own country fairs might well become 
occasions for a similar display of local color 
and the outstanding characteristics of a 
particular town or region. The tendency to 
make them all alike should be resisted. The 
large city fairs already offer virtually the 
same “attractions” and sell ‘concessions’ 
to purveyors of the same kind of food, drink 
and amusements. They have become as 
narrowly standardized as vaudeville per- 
formances. 

The country fair should be kept distinc- 
tive and preserved as typical and representa- 
tive of the region in which it is held. Instead 
of sitting in grand stands and paying to be 
entertained by professional “stunt makers,” 
the people themselves should have a chance 
to express themselves. If there are to be 
horse races, let the boys of the neighborhood 
ride or drive their own colts. If there is a 
ball game, let it be between home teams. 
If there is music, give the local singers or 
players a chance to be heard. If food is to 
be sold, let it be home cooked. If the exhibits 
are strictly of things that nature in that 
region yields best and most abundantly, the 
country fairs will be more instructive and 
better worth while than the mammoth city 
carnivals, 

° ¢ 


GRACIOUSNESS 


E suspect that some persons resist the 

impulse to be gracious and are dis- 

trustful of it in others because of a 
feeling that it implies an attitude of con- 
descension. It is unfortunate if one of the 
most attractive manifestations of human 
kindliness and sympathy is often held in 
abeyance through fear that it may be inter- 
preted as a gesture of superiority. Gra- 
ciousness may be shown by those who are 
in an inferior position as well as by those 
who are in a superior; it is equally charming 
whether it is the expression of appreciation 
for a favor received or of happiness in 
rendering a service. 

Graciousness in giving does not inevitably 
imply graciousness in receiving. Sometimes 
we see persons who give graciously but who 
as beneficiaries of the kindness of others 
make a poor response and accept the situa- 
tion grudgingly. A charming hostess is not 
invariably a satisfactory guest. And some- 
times the persons who are spontaneous 
enough in showing their appreciation of a 
kindness are shy and awkward in manner 
when they try to do a kindness, with the 
result that the person who is the object of 
their attention feels that their interest is 
only half-hearted. : 

Graciousness, whether in giving or in 
receiving, means complete surrender to the 
spirit of good will. It is inhibited by self- 
consciousness, pride, introspection and the 
analysis of motives. 


9° 
CAPITAL IN RUSSIA 


HE soviet government of Russia has 

been trying for a long time to borrow 

money from foreign countries. The 
members seem to be in no doubt what they 
want. They think that if they had more 
capital they would be better off, and they 
are even willing to pay interest on a loan if 
they can get one. 

Of what use would the money be to them 
if they had it? Why, they could buy equip- 
ment with it of course. They could provide 
themselves with rails, locomotives and 
freight cars, tractors, plows and harvesting 
implements, engines and machinery for 
their factories and mines. But why don’t 
they make all those things for themselves? 
They have the raw materials, and they have 
the labor. They have been taught to repeat 
the formula, “Labor produces all wealth,” 
and they have more labor than they know 
what to do with. Why, then, don’t they 
produce wealth, including equipment? 

Assuming that they have the technical 
training and general intelligence, they could 
undoubtedly produce all those things for 
themselves, but it would take time. It takes 
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equipment to produce other equipment 
economically. If they had to begin at the 
beginning and build their own shops for 
making engines, tractors and other machines, 
it would take a long time. If they had to go 
still farther back and make their own tools 
for building their own shops and for con- 
structing their own engines and other ma- 
chines, it would take still longer. The farther 
back they go the more the story resembles 
the story of the house that Jack built. 

But if they could borrow the money, they 
could buy the things immediately and open 
their mines, start some of the machines to 
producing farm crops, set the railways to 
hauling them and the factories to working 
them up into finished products. There would 
at once be larger production, better wages 
and better times for everyone; therefore it 
would be to their advantage to borrow the 
money and buy the equipment now rather 
than to wait until they could produce all 
the desired things for themselves. 

The members of the soviet government 
see all that clearly enough by this time. The 
strange thing is that they did not see it 
before they destroyed so much Russian 
capital. If they had not been so crazed by 
the notion that all capital and capitalists 
are parasitical, they would not now be in 
such straits. They would have had capital 
enough to equip at least the essential in- 
dustries. If even now they would begin to 
encourage their own people to save and 
accumulate capital and to invest it wisely, 
they would soon have enough capital at 
home to supply their principal needs. But 
what encouragement has anyone to save, to 
accumulate and to invest capital in Russia? 
Suppose some one did invest in some new 
equipment that would add to the national 
product, employ real laboring men and pay 
real wages out of real product; would the 
government or the people appreciate the 
service and reward it char with esteem or 
with money? It is more likely that in ac- 
cordance with their professed philosophy 
they would punish him, their best friend 
and benefactor, both with hate and with the 
loss of his property. 

So long as they maintain that hostile 
attitude toward capital and capitalists it is 
not likely that they will ever have enough 
capital at home to equip their own laborers. 
If their laborers are poorly equipped, they 
cannot produce much; and if they do not 
produce much, they cannot get good wages. 

Since the soviet government will not 
permit those Russians who are in a position 
to do so to equip their industries it must of 
course appeal to outside capitalists; but so 
long as the members of the government are 
so hostile to capital and to capitalists as to 
discourage accumulation at home they need 
not be astonished if foreign investors are 
shy about intrusting their accumulations 
to it—a government definitely committed 
to the proposition that all capital and 
capitalists are predatory. How could an 
outside investor collect from the Russian 
government? There is a Japanese adage 
that says, ‘Don’t lend to a monkey unless 
you can climb a tree.” 


o 9 


FARMERS AND PROTECTION 


ONGRESS refused to pass any of the 
bills that were drawn capelaiee to re- 
lieve the difficulties of the Western 

farmer; principally, it appears, because it 
doubted that the bills would work well. 
Whether it was justified in its doubt is for 
the present beside the question. What, has 
happened is that the farmers’ relief bills 
failed to pass. The only thing that the gov- 
ernment has done to improve the farmers’ 
situation was done by the President when he 
raised the tariff on wheat; and, since the 
United States does not have to import wheat 
but does still have to sell a considerable 
uantity of it in the Liverpool market, 
the President’s act has had no great success 
in raising the price of wheat on the farm. 
It is perhaps true, as we constantly read in 
the newspapers, that the failure of Congress 
to act will not arouse so much resentment in 
the West as might be expected, since the 
situation of the farmers is gradually improv- 
ing, and the prospect for better wheat prices 
this fall, owing to areduced crop outlook 
everywhere, is good. But the farmer is still 
a long way from real prosperity. His experi- 
ences have made him suspicious of the way 
in which our economic policies work. Some of 
the men who have great influence over agri- 
cultural opinion are suggesting that the 
farmer revise his views on the wisdom of the 
protective system. 
Their argument is that protection helps 
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the manufacturer to get high prices and the 
workman to get high wages, but that it 
does not help the farmer to get more money 
for his crops. They say, too, that the same 
Congress that votes high tariff duties will- 
ingly enough finds insuperable objections to 
enacting laws meant to increase the prices of 
farm products. If the farmer must be satis- 
fied with low prices, they advise him to work 
for a policy that would reduce the price of 
what he has to buy, which means a much 
lower rate of protection. 

How far the farmers will be affected by 
those arguments remains to be seen. They 
would not pay much attention to them if in 
the near future conditions here or elsewhere 
should be such as to bring about a steady 
and satisfactory increase in the price of farm 
products. The farmers have no objection to a 
high degree of prosperity among the town 
population, provided they also prosper; in- 
deed they are intelligent enough to know 
that the demand for their own crops will be 
all the better if the workman in the cities has 
plenty of money to spend. But if agricultural 
conditions do not speedily improve, if the 
farmers must still pay high prices for manu- 
factured goods and accept low prices for 
farm produce, they will take serious thought 
concerning ways and means of helping them- 
selves. Perhaps they will end by becoming 
definitely hostile to a protective policy, of 
which they have usually been strong sup- 
porters, though only indirect beneficiaries. 
In that case we should see the tariff once 
more a major political issue and an align- 
ment of parties that would be new and at 
first confusing. 
Stee oS 
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The Department Pages 


make their monthly appearance in 
The Companion for July 17. Each 
page contains a notable article. 

On the Family Page will be 
printed the second of the two valuable 
papers on 

The Modern Care of Children 
The articles, written by an expert, 
have had the most careful criticism of 
other experts and represent the latest 
and most authoritative views on their 
important subject. 

On the Girls’ Page will appear a 
long and comprehensive article de- 
scribing 

Stunts for a Water Circus 
The illustrations, which in such a 
case as this are the best form of in- 
struction, are numerous, ingenious 
and clear. 

On the Boys’ Page there will be an 
article that will astonish many per- 
sons on 

New Uses for Oil Cans 
Frontiersmen and hunters have 
learned how to turn cans to astonish- 
ingly various uses. Boy campers, 
hikers and fishermen can easily do 
with cans what the woodsman does 
and will find it greatly to their con- 
venience. The article is complete and 
clear. 




















CURRENT EVENTS 


LTHOUGH the French Radicals suc- 
ceeded in driving President Millerand 

out of office, they did not succeed in putting 
their favorite candidate into his place. The 
Radical caucus voted to present M. Pain- 
levé, the president of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, for the office, but M. Doumergue, the 
president of the Senate, refused to withdraw. 
Aided by his great personal popularity with 
his colleagues of the Senate and by the votes 
of nearly all of the Deputies of the Mille- 
rand-Poincaré bloc, he was elected. Thus the 
Nationalist parties got a certain revenge on 
the men who had turned their President out 
of the Elys¢ée Palace. M. Doumergue is a 
native of the south of France. He has been 
in politics for thirty years, has been minister 
of the colonies or foreign minister in several 
cabinets and in the year before the outbreak 
of the war was premier. He is a Protestant, 
the first of that faith to become President of 
France. In politics he is counted as one of 
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the “Left,” a radical rather than a conserva- 
tive, but so moderate as to be what we in this 
country should describe as a “middle of the 
road”’ man. 

oJ 


HE Cleveland convention was perhaps 

the least spectacular gathering that ei- 
ther of the great parties has ever held. There 
were no outbreaks of the delirious excite- 
ment that used to be regarded as inevitable 
at nominating conventions. That was be- 
cause there was no desperate and uncertain 
struggle for the nomination, and because 
President Coolidge is the sort of candidate 
who inspires respect and quiet confidence 
rather than passionate and devoted loyalty. 


o 


HE passion of our large cities for still 

greater size is illustrated by the proposal 
to create a “Greater Detroit” that shall con- 
tain 1750 square miles, or a good deal more 
than is contained in the whole state of Rhode 
Island. Of course much of that area is not 
urban or even suburban, but purely rural. 
The proposed municipality would contain 
approximately a million and a half people. 
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ME: DAVIS, the Secretary of Labor, sug- 
gests that it would be well to oblige all 
aliens resident in the United States to regis- 
ter with the Department of Labor every 
year. He believes that that is the only way to 
cope with the organized attempts to smuggle 
immigrants across the border. He would 
have the aliens pay a small annual fee to de- 
fray the expenses of enrollment, and he 
would punish those who failed to register by 
a small fine for the first offense and by a 
larger one for subsequent offenses. Secretary 
Davis also urges that the immigration law be 
so amended as to include Canada and Mex- 
ico as well as the countries of the Old World. 


S 


Do ett historic tree, that under 
which Cortez, the conqueror of Mexico, 
is said to have taken shelter when he was 
temporarily driven out of the Aztec capital 
by the aroused Indians, is dying. The Tree of 
the Woeful Night is its name among the 
Mexicans. It is planned to dig up the great 
trunk and preserve it in the National Mu- 
seum in the City of Mexico. 
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CORRESPONDENT calls our atten- 

tion to the fact that Admiral Rainier 
was not the first white man to see the moun- 
tain that long bore his name, and that is now 
to be called Mt. Tacoma. Captain Vancou- 
ver was the explorer who discovered the 
mountain; he called it Rainier out of com- 
pliment to the admiral, who was an intimate 
friend of his. 


o 


ING HUSSEIN of the Hedjaz is now 
recognized, among the Arab peoples at 
least, as Caliph of Islam. His recent visit to 
his son, the Emir Abdullah, who is the reign- 
ing King of Trans-Jordania, emphasized his 
position both as the religious head of his race 
and as the patriarchal chief of his family. 
Hussein is one of the last remaining auto- 
cratic sovereigns on earth, and, though he is 
by no means scornful of the conveniences 
and mechanical improvements of Western 
civilization, he uses them with the high- 
handed pride of the born autocrat. There are 
telephones in Mecca, and the King’s instru- 
ment is appropriately enough ‘Number 1, 
Mecca.” Moreover, the system has been so 
constructed that when Hussein takes down 
his receiver every other telephone in the city 
is automatically disconnected. There is no 
waiting for his number and no “listening in” 
for King Hussein. The Caliph is a theologian 
and a scholar as well as a soldier and an ad- 
ministrator. He edits El Kibla, the official 
journal of the government of the Hedjaz, 
and frequently writes the leading articles for 
the paper. Altogether an interesting and 
picturesque person is the Arab Caliph. 


e 


HE Shipping Board is going to put Diesel 

motors into sixty large steam cargo ves- 
sels that are now lying idle. Chairman 
O’Connor believes that the consequent sav- 
ing in the cost of running the ships will make 
it possible to use them profitably in the 
carrying trade. There are some three hun- 
dred other ships that are in suitable shape to 
have the same motive system installed, and, 
if the present experiment is successful, the 
Shipping Board will ask Congress to ap- 
propriate money for the purpose. 











Human testing machines! 


A story that will interest everyone 
who buys canvas rubber-soled shoes 







A Keds athletic-trim 
model—built for the 
hardest sports and 
vacation wear. 


A Keds model spe- 
cially designed for 
children. Cool and 
comfortable. 


Keds are a complete line 
of canvas rubber-soled 
shoes varying in price ac- 


cording to grade, size and 
style—from $1.25 to $4.50. 
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AKE an active American boy — put a 

Keds shoe on one foot — a shoe of similar 
grade that is not Keds on the other — turn 
him loose in vacation time — 


And you have-about as practical a test of 
Keds wearing quality as it’s possible to get! 


And that’s just the test that every Keds 
model has to go through. 


At the end of many weeks of hard use, these 
shoes are returned to the Keds Testing Labo- 
ratories. Here the wear on every part of both 
shoes is carefully checked and compared. 


Tests like these help to explain 
how the long-wearing quality of 
Keds is constantly maintained, 
and why Keds are today the 
standard for all kinds of sports 
and general vacation wear. 


Keds are a complete line 
of canvas rubber-soled shoes, 
varying in price according to 
Srade, size and style — from 
$1.25 to $4.50. 


It is important to remember 
that not all canvas rubber-soled 
shoes are Keds. Keds are made 
only by the United States Rubber 
Company. They come in a wide range of 
styles and prices. But every pair of Keds is 
built to give longer wear and better service. 


And every Keds shoe has the name Keds on it. 


If you want the longest wearing quality your 
money can buy, look for the name Keds! 
Information on games, woodcraft and dozens of 
other things boys are interested in, is in the 1924 
Keds Hand-book for Boys; and vacation sugges- 
tions, sports, recipes, etc., are in the Keds Hand- 
book for Girls. Either sent free. Address 434, 
1790 Broadway, New York City. 


United States Rubber Company 


They are not Keds 
unless the name 
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NCE upon a time there was a 
maker of wind bells. He lived at 
the foot of a moun- 
tain far from the 
homes of other men, 
for the great earth- 
quake had left him 
without anything. 
The fire that came 
after the earthquake 
burned’ up what had 
been left of his house 
in the city of Tokyo, 
and with others who 
had been made home- 
less like himself he had 
had to flee from the 
city. 
For days and days he 
had lived in a rough shelter 
by the roadside, but the 
other families that camped 
there, went on one by one 
or returned to the city to 
see whether they could re- 
build their old homes, and 
soon he found himself 
alone. 

“This will not do,’ he 
said to himself. ‘‘I must find 
some way to get me a living. 
I cannot sit by this roadside all my life.” 

Instead of turning back 
to the city he followed the 
road off into the country. 
He had a little food, for 
some of the families hs 
shared with him the things 
that they had been able to 
save or that others had 
given them. Since he was 
not to return to the city, 
they could not bear to leave 
him without something for 
his needs. He gathered his 
few articles into as small a 
bundle as possible and soon 
came to the beginning of a 
beautiful valley. 

In that valiey lived 
farmers who gave him work , 
when they heard his sad 
story. Not one owner of a farm in the valley 
turned him away. But the time came when 
the maker of wind bells knew that he must 
have a home. He was not strong enough to 
do farm work steadily: so he must have a 
place where he could do the sort of thing 
for which he had been trained. That was 
gentle work. His tools were paint brushes, 


6° 
WIND SONG 


By May Justus 
Come Willie and Lily, 
There’s something to see. 
Come Danny and Fanny 
And scamper with me. 
I'll blow you and show you 
All over the town, 
The inside, the outside, 
The upside and down. 


Ho, Harry and Larry, 
It’s time to come out; 
Come Nora and Dore, 
Pu take you about. 
We'll hurry and scurry, 
We'll laugh and be gay, 
And folks will be saying: 
“It’s breezy today.” 
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a 
a) 
making of beautiful things. 

Through hard work and the kindness of 
the farmers he built his small house not far 
from the good people and set about making 
his wares, for he knew that even in trouble a 
Japanese would not long do without beauti- 
ful things. 

Instead of making costly lanterns, para- 
sols, screens, wall panels and so on, such as 
he had once made, he began with simple 
wind bells. There must be good cheer in the 
new homes—something to make sorrowful 
hearts glad with a cheerful tinkle. 

The maker of wind bells worked away at 
his pieces of glass and bits of metal and with 
his paints made them lovely with flowers. 
Then he thought that, if he could paint some 
symbol of happiness on the streamer that 
caught the breeze and made the glasses and 
metals tinkle, the wind bells would be well 
worth taking to unhappy homes. 

For weeks the choice of a symbol so 
troubled him that one day he said, “‘I will see 
whether a pilgrimage to the top of this 
mountain will help me.” 

He took a stout stick and food enough for 
two days and began to climb. 

The mountain was lonely and wild. His 
first stop was at noon in the cool shade of 
pine trees. After eating a little luncheon he 
leaned his head against the trunk of the old- 
est of the trees. All at once 
an inner voice seemed to 
come from the tree. 

“Give it the Honorable 
Smile of Heaven,” said the 
voice seven times. 

The maker of wind bells 
was puzzled. He could not 
tell what the Honorable 
Smile of Heaven could be. 

He went on, and, since he 
was thirsty, was glad to see 
a spring in a rocky place by 
the way. As he stooped to 
drink he heard the water 
murmur, “Give it the Hon- 
orable Smile of Heaven.” 

Seven times came those 
words in the murmur. But he 
went on as puzzled as before. 

Farther on he paused to rest, and little 
Lord Cricket from a stone chirped, ‘Give it 
the Honorable Smile of Heaven.” 

Seven times came the chirp, but the maker 
of wind bells shook his head, still puzzled. 

At sunset came the august Lord Wind of 
Night. Seven times his whispering voice said, 
“Give it the Honorable Smile of Heaven.” 
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Then seven times sang the 
Little Bird that Sings Good 
Night to Day, “Give it the 
Honorable Smile of Heaven.” 

But the maker of wind bells 
» had to lie down on the moss 
at night with his riddle not 
. answered. He dreamed that 
a voice was speaking to him. 
He opened his eyes and sat 
up. Seven times he heard old 
O-Wise, the owl, call, “Give 
it the Honorable Smile of 
Heaven.” 

O-Wise, the owl, knows 
many things, and so the maker of wind bells 
begged him to tell what he meant by the 
Honorable Smile of Heaven. 

“Tomorrow evening at sunset,” said 
O-Wise, ‘‘you will find a still pool of water 
near the top of the mountain. There you will 
find what you seek.” 

It happened as O-Wise said. The man 
found the pool at sunset. Its waters stirred at 
the edge as he drew near. 

“Give it the Honorable Smile of Heaven,” 
they murmured seven times. ‘“‘We show it to 
you upon the centre of the pool.” 

The maker of wind bells looked, and what 
he saw was the little new moon, reflected by 
the surface of the still water? Was it not 
shaped like a smile? 

With joy he went back the next morning, 
and how he worked! Upon each streamer he 
made the sign of the little new moon and the 
Japanese character 
for its name as well Too)5 that 
go to the 


making of 
beautiful 
things 


that mean happi- 
ness and the Hon- 


Heaven. 

The first of his 
new wind bells of 
‘happiness he hung 
upon the pine tree, 
‘and he hung another 
near the spring, still 
another where the 
little Lord Cricket 
sang, another where 
the august Lord 
‘Wind of Night had 
whispered, another 
where he had heard 
the Little Bird that 
sings Good Night to 
Day, another upon 
the tree of O-Wise, the owl, and another at 
the still pool that had showed him the 
Honorable Smile of Heaven. 

Then, having in that way thanked his 
helpers, he packed his stock and newly made 
wind bells and set off for the city, where the 
people had lost no time in making new homes. 

‘What is the sweet music I hear?” asked a 
passer-by one day in the streets of Tokyo. 

“Ah,” was the answer. “It is the wind bell 
of happiness that speaks. It was made by a 
poor maker of wind bells. He will no longer 
be poor, for he has so many orders that he 
has hurried to his home near the mountain 
to set about his great task. Everyone wishes 
the wind bell of happiness, for see! upon it he 
has wrought the Honorable Smile of Heaven.” 


The Honorable Smile of Heaven 
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An inner voice seemed to come from the tree 


THE VANISHING PENCIL 


By Nancy Byrd Turner 


“IF mother were only at home,’’ the little 
Morrows said, ‘“‘we could find Annette’s 
pencil of course.” 

It was strange about that pencil. Annette, 
the Morrows’ little cousin, had been visiting 
them; after she left she kept writing back 
about a certain long, light-green pencil that 
she had left behind. It was 
a borrowed pencil, she ex- 
plained. 

Rose and Don and little 
Theodora could not re- 
member the pencil at all. 

Their mother, who was 
visiting Annette’s mother, 
wrote about it too. “I 
know you are busy with 
your lessons,” her letters 
would say, “but do look 
for that pencil every night 
after study hour.” 

The children obeyed, 
but they were not success- 
ful. Cousin Sara, who was 
keeping house in mother’s 
absence, had such poor 
—_ that she could not 

elp. 

After a while Rose and 

’ Don gave up the search. 

But every evening after study hour faithful 
little Theodora hunted busily. She was too 
busy during the week to look for the pencil 
in the daytime, and on Saturday she was 
out doors playing; but she never failed to try 
at night. 

“Why does Theo poke round so much?” 
Don asked one evening. 

“Y’m looking for Annette’s pencil, you 
know,” Theodora replied. “I can find every 
kind of pencil except a long green one.”’ 

“I don’t believe Annette left any long 
green pencil here,” said Rose. 

“If she did,” Don added, “it’s a magic 
pencil that vanishes when you go to look for 
it. 

Father looked up from his newspaper. 

“The Vanishing Pencil,’ he said. 

“That would be a good title for a 

story. See here, I'll give a prize of 

one dollar to the child who gives me 
next Friday night the best com- 
position on that subject.” 

The children were delighted; all 
three of them promptly entered the 
contest. 

“Theo,” said Rose, “you’ve been 

thering up a lot of stray pencils. 

up you put them in the drawer 
of the centre table and then we’ll 
use them instead of our school 
pencils.” 

A busy week followed—school all 
day, study hour in the evening and 
after study an hour’s work on the 
pencil compositions. 

The pencils in the table drawer 
were very useful. All the children 
liked a certain blue pencil with soft, 
smooth lead. Sometimes Don wrote 
with it the whole hour, and some- 
times Rose had it. Only Theodora 
never got a chance to use it; she 
contented herself with other pencils. 

On Friday night the compositions 
were handed in. When father had 
read them he said, “It’s hard to 
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decide about these papers. I’ll read them 
aloud, and then we can talk them over.” 

The children listened with deep interest. 
Rose had written a fairy story about a pencil 
that had the power of making itself invisible; 
Don’s story was about a girl who was forever 
losing things and never finding them again. 

When the third paper was unfolded 
‘Theodora turned pink. Her composition was 
called the True Tale of a Magic Pencil. 

Her brother and her sister laughed at that. 
“True tale?” they repeated. “A pencil can’t 
really be a magic pencil, you know.” 

“Tt’s a true tale all the same,” Theo in- 
sisted, and she would not back down. 

“Tt’s a very short tale at any rate,” father 
remarked. Then he read aloud: 


“Some said the pencil vanished 
And did not leave a trace. 
It’s vanishing, that’s certain, 
But it’s still right in its place.” 


Rose and Don shouted with laughter. 
“We didn’t know Theo was a poet!’ they 
cried. Then they added, ‘““But what does the 
poem mean?” 

“It means,”’ said Theo stoutly, “that the 
pencil went away, but that it has stayed in 
the same place too.” 

The other children looked blank; what 
could she mean? 

Father too was puzzled. “Is it Annette’s 
pencil?” he asked. 

“T’m pretty sure it is,” Theo replied. 

She pulled open the table drawer and took 
out a handful of familiar-looking pencils; then 
she chose one from the lot and held it up. 

‘Don and Rose were laughing again. ‘But 
Annette’s pencil was green,’”’ said Rose. 
“That one is blue.” 

“Annette’s was long, and that is short,” 
said Don. “Why, Theo, that’s the pencil we 
wrote our compositions with.” 

A dimple came in Theo’s cheek. “This is 
Annette’s pencil,” she said. 

Rose and Don lost their patience. “Well, 
prove it,” they said. 

Father was fumbling in his pocket. “Wait 
a minute. Maybe this letter from your 
mother will prove it.’”’ He took out a letter 
and began to read. ‘She says, ‘Tell the chil- 
dren Annette remembers now that the miss- 
ing pencil has a small X mark cut just below 
the eraser.’”’ 

Don took the little stubby pencil out of 
‘Theodora’s hand. “Sure enough, here’s the 
mark,” he said. “But—but it’s on a blue 
pencil, not a green.” 

All at once father began to laugh. “It’s 
my opinion,”’ he said, “that, if we put that 
pencil aside until tomorrow morning, we 
shall solve the mystery.” 

The older children watched with puzzled 
eves as he sealed the pencil in an envelope 
and put the envelope on top of the grand- 
father clock. 

Next morning every one was on time for 
breakfast. 

Father reached for the envelope. “What 
did I seal up in here last night?’ he asked. 

‘*A little blue pencil!’ Don and Rose cried. 
Only Theodora was silent. 

Father slit the envelope and shook it, and 
the pencil fell out. Rose and Don gasped, for 
it was not blue at all. 

“But it was blue last night!’ they cried. 

Theodora’s dimple grew very deep. “No,” 
she chuckled, “it was green last night, but 
the lamplight—” 

Then all at once the other two under- 
stood. “The lamplight made it look blue! 
Father, how did you guess?” 

“T never knew the difference myself,” 
Theo said, “till I happened to open the 
drawer yesterday in daylight.” 

Rose looked at Don. “I think the prize 
ought to go to Theodora,” she said, and 
Don nodded. 

“To me?” cried Theodora. ‘When I wrote 
those four lines I didn’t mean to try for the 
prize with them. But it was such a good joke 
that I tore up my composition and handed 
them in anyhow.” 

But father agreed with Rose and Don; he 
popped a shining dollar into Theo’s pocket. 

“There’s another thing,”’ said Don. “We 
used up Annette’s pencil writing about it.” 

They had to laugh at that, but it was very 
true. 

‘Theodora offered to buy a new pencil with 
part of the dollar. But Rose and Don said 
that they were the two who had used up the 
old one, not Theo, and they decided to take 
some of their own pennies and replace it. 

“It was a vanishing pencil sure enough,” 
Don said. 

“And all the time,” Rose added “you and 
1 were the magicians who were making it 
vanish, and we didn’t know it!” 
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FIREFLIES 
By Elizabeth Jenkins 


I like the warm dark summer 
night 

When fireflies burn their golden 
light 

And flit so softly through the air, 

Now up, now down, now over 
there! 

They sparkle in my apple tree, 

And from the grass they wink at 
me 

And turn their lights on one by 
one. 

I think it would be lots of fun 

If I could shine at evening too 

Just as the little fireflies do. 
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HENNY 
By Hilda Richmond 


ENRIETTA ALDEN had wept and 
coaxed and scolded because the chil- 
dren and sometimes the older people 

called her Henny instead of Henrietta, but 
she could not get them to give up the habit. 
In the first place, though she was seven 
years old, she was so small that she looked no 
more than five, and to the neighbors and 
friends and relatives it seemed silly to give 
such a tiny little girl a big name like Hen- 
rietta. Henny was much more like the little 
girl herself. Her little brother John had given 
her the nickname before she was out of the 
cradle, and Henny she seemed likely to re- 
main all the days of her life. 

“You'd better be thankful that John 
didn’t call you Hen,” said Joe Alden, who 
was thirteen years old and liked to tease. 
“T shouldn’t cry about it. Maybe some day 
you will be glad you are called Henny.” 
And what Joe said that day came true, and 
this is how it happened: 

Once when old Mr. Latta was visiting his 
granddaughter for a few days, he said that he 
meant to take Mrs. Morgan and her small 
son, Billy, with him on a long motor trip to 
Niagara Falls. 

“OQ Grandfather,” said Mrs. Morgan, 
“that will be wonderful! I have wished for 
years to go there, and Billy will be so 


happy. ; 

Grandfather Latta thought it all over and 
decided that, if Billy was the only child in 
the party, he would probably be lonesome; 
so grandfather said to himself that he would 
surprise the little boy by asking some small 
playmate to go too. 

The next thing to decide was what small 
playmate there was to ask. “‘There’s that 
Henny Alden he talks so much about,” said 
grandfather to himself. “TI’ll just telephone 
his mother and ask her to have him ready 
for a three days’ trip tomorrow. We ought to 
start early in the morning.” 

So in the midst of the hurry and scurry in 
the Morgan home to get clothes packed and 
the house closed a little girl came flying over 
all out of breath to gasp out: “O Mr. Latta, 
I think you are the kindest man I ever heard 
of to take me with you to Niagara Falls! 
Mother has my clothes all packed and I 
won’t keep anybody waiting a minute.” 

“Bless my life!’ said Mr. Latta and put on 
his spectacles. ‘‘A little girl! Why, I said it 
was your brother Henny who was to go!” 

“l’m Henny,” said the little girl and 
winked back her tears. “Didn’t you know? 
And now you don’t want me at all because 
I’m a girl!” 

“T want her, grandfather,” said Billy. “I 
like her as well as any boy in the crowd.” 

“And so do I want her,” said Mr. Latta 
patting her head. ‘I was only astonished at 
the name.” 

That was how it came about that Henny 
had a wonderful ride to the great falls with 
stops at wonderful hotels and then back 
home by another route. It was the best 
vacation that she had ever known. 

“T don’t mind being called Henny a bit 
any more. It was all because of the name that 
I had such a fine vacation trip,’ she said 
when she got home. “And what do you 
think? Mr. Latta says that next summer 
there will be another and a longer trip for 
Henny Alden!” 
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Wanted 


Special 
Introductory 
Offer 


Experience shows 
that the sale of one 
New Companion 
Sewing Machine 
in a community 
soon leads to other 
sales in the same 
neighborhood. If 
the New Com- 
panion has not pre- 
viously been sent 
into your town, 
therefore, we will 
be glad to quote 
you a Special In- 
troductory Price. 


Our Low Prices are made possible 
only because we sell direct from fac- 
tory to home. We are therefore able 
to save you a large amount on the 
purchase of a high-grade sewing ma- 
chine. We also Pay Freight and ship 


from conveniently located shipping 
offices in Eastern, Central and West- 
ern sections. 





The New Portable Electric 





One Home in Every Community 
to Use and Recommend the 
New Companion 


7 Styles 
Foot Treadle 
and 
Electric 
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WRITE TO-DAY FOR FULL PARTICULARS 


Many New Improvements. This 
is the only machine in the world hay- 
ing the new wonderful Automatic 
Plate-Tension Release. Also has new 
Shuttle Ejector, Ball-Bearing Steel. 
Pitman, Head Latch, Solid-side Cab- 
inet, in addition to all the regular features of 
a high-grade machine. Each machine has 


complete set of best attachments and acces- 
Sories., 


You May Try The New Companion 
Three Months Before Deciding 


So confident are we that the New Companion Sewing 
Machine will meet your highest expectation that we are 
willing to make you the following liberal offer: 
If the New Companion Sewing Machine 
not perfectly satisf. 
have tried it in your home three months, we will refund 
your money and take back machine at our expense. 
Send a postal request to-day for free illustrated 
booklet, trial offer, and attractive terms. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 


ou select is 
actory in every particular after you 


: : BOSTON, MASS. 
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I too have looked on angels, 

The angels of the Lord, 

Not Uriel standing in the sun, 

Nor Raphael whose plumed sandals run 
Upon the winds, nor that holy one 
Nearest the throne, great Gabriel, 

Nor Michael of the sword. 


I saw no wings of angels 

Arched over Palestine, 

Not above Ornan’s threshing floor 

Where the Wrath was stayed, nor above the sore 
Thirst of the desert where Hagar bore 

Water of life to Ishmael, 

Led by celestial sign. 


Altars, but never angels 
Ascending in the fire; 

Beggars, but not in seraph hold 
Borne skyward; river, but no gold 
And beryl of high heralds told 

To show to fainting Daniel 

The end of world’s desire. 


Yet I have looked on angels, 

The angels of the Lord, 

And entertained them unawares, 

Worn men and women bowed with cares, 
Pilgrims whose patient eyes were prayers, 
Binding rebellious Israel 

With love’s tenacious cord. 


All quietly God’s angels 

Go lifting hearts that fall, 

Slipping our prison doors ajar, 

Shining more softly than a star 

Where glooms have been and shadows are, 
Guitleless as Nathaniel, 

Undauntable as Paul. 


Saint John beheld glad angels 

At the gates of the jasper wall, 

But I have seen them spent with grief, 
Homeless as wandering autumn leaf, 
Reapers that sink beside the sheaf, 
Yet ever like child Samuel 

Arising at the call 


Oh, I have looked on angels, 
The angels of the Lord, 

With none believing their report, 
Of the Philistines made a sport, 
Rejected, yet the temple court 

Of God’s own grace, Immanuel, 
His worship their reward. 
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HE SANG THEM TO SAFETY 


TERRIBLE explosion, a great burst of 
A flame, shouts and groans of factory work- 
ers and then aclear young voice lifted in 
song!—a voice that quieted a group of injured 
men and guided them to safety. 

It was midnight of January 2 when the ex- 
plosion occurred that wrecked the Corn Prod- 
ucts Company buildings of Pekin, Illinois. The 
buildings housed five hundred tons of starch 
and several thousand bushels of corn. In and 
about the factory were more than one hundred 
laborers. Without warning the buildings 
seemed to rise up, and men, machinery and ma- 
terials were hurled through the air. Then every- 
thing seemed to catch fire at once. 

One large room on a third floor seemed to be 
the centre of the explosion. Every man there 
was injured, and escape from the fire seemed 
impossible; yet one of the workmen, Frank 
Leichtweiss, the only son of Will Leichtweiss, 
the sheriff, had the courage and the presence of 
mind to fight for his comrades. Frank has a 
wonderful voice, and when everything seemed 
lost because retreats and exits were cut off by 
the flames he began to sing. 

The workmen soon became quiet, and then 
as help came they were passed safely through 
the windows. Never for a moment did Frank 
cease his singing until all who were alive had 
been rescued. 

By that time, however, the fire had made 
such headway that, badly burned though he 
was, he was obliged to jump three stories to the 
crowd below. Bystanders gave him first aid and 
then rushed him, unconscious, to the hospital. 

When Frank’s father heard of the awful dis- 
aster and the injury to his son he hastened to 
the hospital with Frank’s wife, a bride of only a 
few days. The pair were almost frantic when 
thay saw the unconscious form of the boy in- 
cased in great coatings of paraffin wax. The 
hardened sheriff was so unnerved that the 
nurses had forcibly to restrain him from taking 
his son’s broken body into his arms. 

“Don’t! Oh, don’t touch him, Mr. Leicht- 
weiss!’ cried one of the nurses. ‘‘He sang his 


comrades from a fiery death!’ 


“What's that?” demanded the sheriff. ; 

And as the nurse told the story Leichtweiss 
turned and, smiling while the tears stream 
down his seamed cheeks, threw his shoulders 
back and cried: ‘“‘That’s the kind of boy to 


have!” 
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HOW TO BUILD A TEMPLE 
A TRAVELER whose delight was to glean 


wisdom from every man he met was 
watching several masons at work on the 
walls of a building. 

“What are you doing?” he asked one of 
them. 

“I’m laying brick,” the workman replied. 

“Indeed I guess that is all,” the traveler said 
to himself; the man was listless and apparently 
had little heart in his work. 

Passing on, the traveler found a second la- 
borer, who was working rapidly but carelessly. 
“What are you doing?” he again inquired. 

“I’m earning my wages,’ the man replied. 
But the work was rough, and mortar spattered 
the wall. 

The wall ahead was smooth and true, and a 
workman was bending over it with a glowing 
face. 

“What are you doing?” the traveler asked 
him. 

The workman looked up. 
temple, sir,’’ he answered. 

“God speed you then,” the traveler replied, 
“fora noble purpose even in the humblest work 
builds a temple both without and within.” 
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AN ARTIST IN A DIVING SUIT 


HEN Mr. Zarh H. Pritchard, the 

W painter of underwater seascapes, went 
to Tahiti he tried to borrow the diving 
equipment belonging to the native prince or 
chieftain, Narii Salmon. But Narii let him have 
it only on his laying a wager that he could 
paint underwater a scene that Narii, himself 
an admirable swimmer and diver, should 
recognize as true. Narii, who was entirely 
skeptical, went along in the barge and helped 
fasten Mr. Pritchard into the diving dress, 
which was not a full suit, but a helmet, a breast- 
plate and a tight waterproof upper garment. 
The artist was already experiencing qualms 
concerning the adequacy of the equipment 
when Narii, with the circular, copper-framed 
glass window of the helmet in his hand, said: 

“Now listen. You tug this life line once— 
more air; twice—less air; three times—we go 
ahead; four times—I will paint here; five times 
—sharks.” 

“He spoke without the least emotion,” 
says Mr. Pritchard in his narrative of the 
incident in a recent number of Asia. “‘ ‘What!’ 
I cried, ‘Sharks! Have I got to count one, two, 
three, four, five when a shark, the swiftest 
of swimmers, is coming for me? Can’t it 
once for sharks?’ Clash came the glass almost 
on my nose, and then an emphatic, ‘Shut up!’ ” 

Mr. Pritchard won the wager—which at 
once converted Narii and his crew into ardent 
friends and champions—and he encountered 
no sharks. On a later occasion, however, an- 
other creature of the tropic seas gave him an 
extremely bad minute. 

“Taa, my diver, took me one day. to a sort 
of underwater cul-de-sac with coral walls. 
Narrow, vertical fissures in the rock stood out 
blue against the dead yellow structure at the 
back. I saw to my astonishment what I thought 
was a sea anemone hanging vertically against 
one of the blue fissures. I had always seen 
such a creature attached horizontally and wide 
open in daylight. This was closed. It was round 
and bulging and was growing larger every 
moment And then I saw below the round mass 
gazing straight at me two hideous eyes! I 
looked again. The loathsome creature was 
pushing itself out from the deep blue cavern 
through the narrow fissure. Soon one or more 
of its eight arms’ ten or fifteen feet long would 
reach out, and there would be an end of me! 

“T confess I madly unhooked my anchor 
stone and rose to the canoe, striking my head 
on the bottom of it in my panic. Taa drew me 
in as fast as he could while I shouted breathless- 
ly, ‘Octopus!’ I seemed to have an intermi- 
nable length of leg to pull in! Taa snatched up 
his long octopus spear, a slim three-sided 
French bayonet on the end of a twenty-foot 
hardwood pole. He hurled it with the sure, 
swift aim of the Tahitian. It struck. The beast 
struggled and writhed against the wall, but 
presently worked free of the spear, which 
Taa recovered. The bayonet had struck be- 
tween its body and one of the arms, and in the 
struggle to loosen itself the creature had 
jammed the bayonet against the fissure and 
while trying to draw back into the cavern had 
bent the steel so that it was curved when with- 
drawn. For days afterward the water in the 
lagoon was smoky brown from the liquid the 
octopus had emitted while fighting for its life.’’ 
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WHAT THE “BEST RED TEACHER” 
TEACHES 


“I’m building a 


contest for the ‘‘best Red teacher.’’ Fol- 

lowing an editorial article on the need of 
fresh energy in educating the people to be good 
communists, the paper prints a number of let- 
ters from readers who describe with pride the 
methods of their favorite teachers at various in- 
stitutions. We reproduce here one of the letters. 


A MOSCOW newspaper has been holding a 





THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


The Home for Children of Red Army Sol- 
diers’ in Kremenchug, in charge of Comrade 
Vrona, is considered one of the best in the 
province. The children attend to their work 
very diligently, draw and study music; games 
too are fairly well organized. The change i in the 
outlook of the children is tremendous! The 
children are ashamed to say, “As true as there 
is a God!” They have become antichristians 
and infidels. 

Here is a little scene from a recitation con- 
ducted by Comrade Vrona during the “‘political 
lesson’’: 

“Uncle Pania, is there a God?” 

“We'll talk about that at some other time.” 

“But tell us now just the same!” 

“No, there is no God, All those who believe 
there is a God raise their hands.” 

Three, four, seven and ten hands are raised 
and lowered again. 

‘‘Now those who are against God.” 

Quickly a whole forest of hands rises. There 
is a lusty shout of ‘“Hurrah!’’ God has lost out. 
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HER WEDDING DAY, AND FATHER 
DOWN THE WELL ! 


ILAS ATKINSON was as industrious as he 
S was vindictive and crabbed. His only 
daughter Martha, who lived with him in 
their brush home in the hills, was falling a vic- 
tim to his tyranny; she bade fair to go over- 
worked and starved to the grave as her mother 
had gone. 

Martha found favor in the eyes of big Ben 
Thomas, a neighboring lad who was seldom too 
busy to come over for a visit; but old Silas soon 
stopped such nonsense. 

“Now lookee here, Ben,’”’ he said. “I need 
Marthy’s help, and I’m a-going to have it. If 
you'll come and hire out to me you kin see her, 
pervidin’ you'll promise never to say a word of 
love or anything to keep her off her work. I'll 
shoot you if you play false! Will you come?” 

n a and became a member of the 
household. Martha gained new spirit and new 
color, though her toil was not lightened. 

Guess he’s given up marryin’ and takin’ her 
away,’ muttered old Silas, chuckling grimly. 
“‘Why, she’s worth twicet as much as she was, 
worth a whole man’s wages and don’t cost a 
cent! I got Ben cheap too. Those two lovin’ 
fools makes a good bargain for me!” 

One June morning the two men were digging 
a well; Ben was working the hoist at the top, 
and Silas was at the bottom, digging. 

F inally Ben pulled the bucket out of the 
hole. ‘Old man,” he called down the well, “I’ve 
quit! Marthy and me has some important busi- 
ness to look after downtown. You ain’t hardly 
safe to be trusted out just now, so I'll keep this 
rope up here. Now don’t yell too hard; it’s bad 
for the throat. Good-by!” 

The angriest man in all the history of the hills 
stayed down in the well that afternoon, for no 
relief came in answer to his shouting. 

At sunset Ben's smiling face appeared at the 
opening. ‘Old man, we've just been marri 
toted fair, and I haven't said a word to her 
about love while I was workin’ for you, but I 
quit this mornin’, you know. It was all ar- 
ranged before I come. You’ve stole her youth 
and her money all these years, but now she’s 
goin’ free and safe. You'll sign a release of 
your daughter and your promise to be good be- 
fore you ever get out of that hole? Will you sign 
now? 

Old Silas would not sign! Never, never, 
never! 

Ben yawned. ‘‘Well,” he said, “I’m goin’ 
back to the house for the night, where Marthy 
has our weddin’ supper. Say, but it’s grand! 
Til come out here in the mornin’ and see if 
you're reasonable.” 

He came in the morning and again at night 
and once more on the second morning, but 
Silas was still firm. 

On the second night, howev er, the man capit- 
ulated. “I was an old fool,” he said. “I robbed 
and was killin’ her with overwork. I'll pay her 
up honest, though I reckon you ought to leave 
me here in this hole forever for what I done in 
the past. But say, Ben, I'd sure like to taste 
Marthy’s weddin’ cake! Do I get out?” 

He got out; and the Grandpa Atkinson of 
later years couldn’t have been finer if he had 
been born with a halo! 
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LOST: AN AMBASSADOR’S TEMPER 


HAT, an ambassador lose his temper? 
WY Frevssterous! Calm, cool, dignified and 

shrewd, the master of himself and of 
any situation, there he stands, your perfect 
diplomat. Yet as a matter of fact all ambas- 
sadors are human; hence the following story 
about Thomas Nelson Page, who—so Mr. 
Norval Richardson relates in My Diplomatic 
Education—once let his temper get the better 
of him. 

We had been discussing, says Mr. Richard- 
son, some embassy business on which we had 
directly opposite opinions. In the end—I sup- 
pose I had become a bit too — in the 
expression of my view—Mr. Page suddenly 
lost his temper and ordered me out of the room. 
At that I lost mine and said I wouldn’t submit 
to being ordered out of anyone’s room, even 
an ambassador’s. He replied that if I didn’t 
like it I had better resign from the service. 
I retorted that nothing would please me better 
and rushed off to my room to write a telegram 
of resignation to the Secretary of State. As all 
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messages had to be initialed by the ambassador 
before being sent, I had to return to his room 
and show him what I had written. 

He read the telegram slowly, smiled, deliber- 
ately tore it into bits and then changed from 
the chair before his desk to one before the fire 
and dropped the pieces of paper into the flames. 
Then he pointed to the chair on the other side 
of the hearth and said very gently, “Sit down.” 

“Thank you, sir, I don’t want to sit down,” 
I replied. 

Again he smiled. ‘You hot-headed young 
upstart, I told you to sit down! 

T remained standing, rigid and silent. 

“You act as if you were still mad,” he ob- 
served. 

I still said nothing, and he went on smiling 
in a way that I found extremely irritating be- 
cause it was disconcerting, for it was the most 
delightful and disarming smile in the world. 

“You'll get mighty tired if you keep on stand- 
ing up there like a ramrod,” he continued, “‘for 
I’m going to tell you a long story a the 
Civil War. It’s about General Lee and General 
Jackson. They were both high-tempered 
gentlemen,—in spite of what the histories say 
about them,—and they used to get mighty 
outdone with each other. Once General Lee 
ordered General Jackson out of his tent; then 
he called him back, put both arms about him 
and said, ‘When you see me losing my temper 
don’t you lose yours! Let's take turns at it.’ 
Now get your hat and let’s go for a walk over 
the Palatine Hill.” 
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“IS THAT FISH FRESH?” 

















Fishmonger: “Fresh? Ishould think ’ e was; I’ve 'ad 
to cut orf 'is ’ead to stop ‘im snappin’ at the flies !” 
—Peter Fraser in The Tatler 
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A SULTAN’S LUXURY 


FTER being for eighteen years in command 
of the bodyguard of the Sultan of Mo- 
rocco, Kaid Lieut. T. H. Balding, an 

Englishman, recently retired and returned to 
his own country. In the London Daily Mail he 
published some interesting and illuminating 
reminiscences of the three Moroccan sultans 
under whom he had served, but especially of the 
one whom he knew best, Sultan Mulai Abd el 
Aziz, who in his way was an unusually intelli- 
gent man. He was also an expert in his three 
favorite recreations—photography, bicyeling 
and billiards. 

On the bicycle he might indeed have been 
fairly called—if the title were not too undig- 
nified for a monarch—a trick rider; and few 
were the players who were his match with cue 
and balls when games were played upon the 
marvelously carved and decorated ebony bil- 
liard tables, of which he possessed so many that 
not a few were never even unpacked from the 
crates in which they had arrived. For Abd el 
Aziz loved lavishness and luxury, color, glitter, 
gold, silver, fireworks and all complicated toys, 
and his intelligence failed him completely when 
it came to spending money. He was like a child 
with a hundred dollars, turned loose in a toy- 
shop! he bought senselessly anything that 
caught his a. Indeed he was worse than a 
child, for he ordered extravagant variations 
ee duplications of the things that pleased him 

st. 

He possessed a wonderful collection of cam- 
eras and bicycles, including one bicycle of solid 
silver and one camera made of eighteen-carat 
gold and set with diamdnds, emeralds and 
rubies. At one time he was seized with a craze 
for motor launches despite the fact that they 
were quite useless to him at his inland capital of 
Fez, separated by a long camel’ journey from 
the nearest seaport, Rabat. At Rabat, there- 
fore, they were stored away in a warehouse to- 
gether with an enormous collection of motor 
cars, motor lorries, carriages and_ traction 
engines and similar objects that could not be 
transported by camel. 

When the warehouse was opened recently the 
roof was found to have been leaking for years, 
and everything was ruined. The contents were 
sold at auction for next to nothing. 

The stock of presents that the sultan received 
was even more valuable than his treasure. 
Among them was a most luxurious hansom cab, 
a gift of Queen Victoria. The Moorish court 
officials were greatly puzzled by the extraordi- 
nary looking carriage and ultimately banned 
it from the sultan’s coach house on the 
ground that His Majesty could not ride in a 
carriage where the driver sat higher than the 
sultan! But one day some one had. a bright idea. 
The driver’s seat and the wheels were removed, 
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Things 
you 
believe in 
ELIEF has _ tun- 


neled mountains, 
fought diseases, car- 
ried tons on columns 
of air, spun advertise- 
ments, telephones, 
telegraphs, radios to 
web the world 
together. 


You believe in be- 
lief and what it 
achieves. You believe 
in advertisements, for 
they are evidences of 
belief. You believe in 
advertised goods, for 
they are the things 
other men believe in. 


When you see a 
widely advertised lace 
curtain, you see a cur- 
tain that hangs in 
thousands of homes 
.. . a widely adver- 
tised lead pencil, a 
pencil that thousands 
carry. You don’t try 
advertised wares to 
test them. You try 
them to bring yourself 
fresh satisfaction. 


Read the advertise- 
ments in these col- 
umns regularly. They 
help you recognize 
wares that justify 
belief. 
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Don’t buy in the 
dark — spend your 
money for adver- 
tised goods. 
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and the body was slung on two poles between 
two horses so that it looked like a sedan chair! 
In that unique vehicle the sultan could and 
did ride proudly forth among his admiring 
subjects with no derogation from the royal 
dignity. 
¢ ¢? 


DAVID AND JONATHAN IN 
FEATHERS 


NE cold fall day, writes a contributor in 
Manitoba, “Uncle Jack’? Miner, who 
delights in feeding the great flocks of 

Canada geese that come each spring and au- 
tumn to his home grounds, saw a wounded 
gander floating on the pond outside his house. 
A charge of shot had smashed its wing, and it 
would never fly again. To save the gander’s 
life “‘Uncle Jack” amputated its wing. The bird 
stood the operation well and soon was able to 
enjoy its food and swim round with the others. 

But winter was coming. The geese must 
resume their long journey to the south. It 
seemed that the injured bird would soon be left 
alone. And then a strange thing happened. One 
gander stayed round, unwilling to leave his 
crippled companion. The two were evidently 
friends, and the brave bird would not desert his 
chum, though instinct told him it was time to 
go, and though thousands of his fellows were 
a the air with their clamor as they left the 
pools. 

To stay meant that the gander would sacrifice 
the freedom so dear to all wild creatures. 
Probably never again would he join the long 
wedges of his comrades on their journeys. 
Never would he find among them a chosen 
mate. No, he would live like a tame goose, and 
in the cold weather he would be shut up in a 
barn with the poultry. 

The two wild geese were not a pair, remem- 
ber. The Canada goose mates for life, and for 
the male to stay with his injured partner would 
not have been strange. But those two were 
ganders, ‘‘just friends.” 

The remarkable friendship was the talk of 
the country side. The neighbors called the 
wounded bird David, and his devoted friend 
Jonathan. No wonder David loved Jonathan! 
No wonder they were always close together as 
the nights grew longer and the days colder till 
all the ponds were frozen. 

Something very practical resulted. Because 
of the interest aroused by one-winged David 
and loyal Jonathan the residents of the district 
petitioned the government to have the land for 
two square miles round reserved as a bird 
sanctuary in which no hunter should be allowed 
to shoot. The government agreed, and now, 
thanks to Jonathan, each year many thousands 
of his species enjoy protection there. 

Poor Jonathan! He had yet to pay the full 
price of his friendship. At dusk one evening a 
great owl came swooping down to prey upon 
the defenceless David. It was Jonathan that 
rushed to the rescue, Jonathan that with 
flapping wings and angry hiss put himself in the 
forefront of the battle. An act of pure self- 
sacrifice! Escape was easy for him, for no owl 
would pursue him far through the air. But he 
chose to stay and fight for David’s life. The 
owl was bold and fierce. Unable to reach its 
easier victim, it got a grip on Jonathan’s head 
with its cruel talons and drove them into the 
gander’s brain. 

Mr. Miner, who was too late to avert the 
tragedy, set a trap among the feathers of 
Jonathan’s poor, torn body, and when the owl 
returned to its feast it was caught and killed. 

Next day the telephone bell rang frequently 
as neighbors called up to inquire about the 
death of Jonathan and to express their sym- 
pathy. Just a wild goose! One of the millions 
that fly to and fro between the far north and 
the sunny south! But what a friendship! 


ee 
FOILING THE ENTERPRISING 
BURGLAR 


to treasure chests, says Chambers’s Jour- 

nal, a contest of wits has gone on between 
the thief and the maker of strong rooms and 
boxes. Of late years manufacturers have used 
the most resistant materials in combination 
with the finest workmanship and the most 
intricate examples of the locksmith’s craft. 
Side by side with those efforts: has gone the 
adoption of explosives by the burglar and 
finally of the oxyacetylene torch. 

The use of explosives the manufacturer 
countered by making the doors of safes and 
strong rooms fit so close that no crack was 
available in which to insert the nitroglycerine 
for blowing pieces off. But for a long time now 
the burglar has been able to cut through any 
safe - strong-room door with the oxyacetylene 
torch. 

Recently, however, a metal alloy has been 
invented that successfully resists the intense 
heat of that flame even if it is applied for the 
fifteen hours or so that a burglar can safely 
work during a week-end. Moreover, an im- 
portant alteration has been made in the dis- 
position of the materials in safes and strong- 
room doors. Instead of placing the new alloy 
outside, manufacturers place it near the inside 
lining of the safe or of the door. That gives the 
burglar far more trouble, for he has to cut 
through twelve inches or more of special steel 
and fireproof material before he can get at the 
resistant alloy. 


Fs since locks and keys were first applied 
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Ata recent demonstration at the works of the 
originators of the metal an oxyacetylene torch 
was played on one spot of a plate of the new 
alloy for fifteen minutes without any visible 


effect other than raising a slight blister. The 
same torch when tried on ordinary steel cut | 


— it rapidly. 

It will be interesting to see whether the 
burglar will be able to overcome the new 
obstacle. For the present the honors are with 
the safe-maker. ee 


ORACLES IN FLOWERS 


ULLING off the petals is the most familiar 

of all ways of consulting fate ke means of 

a flower; but it is not the only way. An 
American in England, staying recently in an 
ancient and remote country inn, one day missed 
her way in its rambling corridors and entered 
by mistake the neat bedroom of her pretty 
chambermaid. The girl was there, changing her 
dress, and offered presently to guide the lady 
back to her apartment. In the brief wait the 
visitor noticed something that struck her as 


d. 

“Why have you pinned that little plant up on 
the wall?” she inquired. “Surely it will fade un- 
less it is put in water.” 

“Oh, no, ma’am, begging your pardon, it 
won't,” said the girl with pride and satisfaction 
in her voice. “‘That’s a pin plant, and it’s been 
growing there a week. Every bud has opened 
too. It’s doing graud!”’ - 

It was a pretty tuft of yellow stonecrop, 
starred with tiny golden flowers. A few ques- 
tions about its uses as a “pin plant,” and the 
girl, laughing and blushing, admitted that it 
was customary among the girls of the village to 
pin a tuft of the budded plant upon their bed- 
room wall as an oracle of love. If it lived feebly 
but did not bloom, their present love affairs 
would come to nothing; if it withered and died, 
they would meet disaster in love; but if at the 
end of a few days the little plant, su apouees by 
a loosely-tied thread head downwards from its 
pin, began to curve its stems upward till they 
stood upright and finally the tips burst into 
bloom—then all was well, and they might ex- 
pect to marry and live happy ever after. 

In France a similar curious experiment with 
another plant that will open for a while and 
simply live on air is practiced with the common 
houseleek, which the French call herb of St. 
John. They drive two hooks or long, projecting 
nails into a wall about a half a yard apart in a 
horizontal line. Across them in early June they 
lay a budded stalk of leek. Gradually the leaves 
along the stalk dry up and fall off at the end 
near the base and new ones put out near the 
tip; the flower buds swell and finally open in a 
pretty rose-colored corymb of blossoms. When 
the leek is first placed on the wall a wish is 
made; whether or not it will come true depends 
on whether or not the leek blossoms before the 
twenty-fourth of the month—the date of the 
feast of St. John the Baptist. 

This floral oracle of St. John was a serious 
affair seriously believed in a century ago; it is 
still commonly tried in many peasant cottages 
of France, but nowadays only in the same spirit 
of simple curiosity in which any little American 
girl appeals to the daisy to tell whether the 
coming husband will be “‘rich man, poor man, 
beggar man, thief.” 
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THE KERBAU’S SENSITIVE NOSE 
Mier bull fights are not like those we 


are accustomed to read about. The con- 

testants are generally water buffaloes— 
animals that, says Mr. Carveth Wells in Asia, 
the Malays call kerbau. 

A kerbau, or carabao, as it is often written in 
English, makes, continues Mr. Wells, a white 
man’s life miserable because he does not like 
the white man’s smell, though he doesn’t mind 
the smell of a Chinese or a Malay. If you think 
you have no smell, just go near a kerbau! He 
not only sees you a long way off, but he in- 
stantly begins to sniff the air. Then he lays his 
ears back and rushes at you. I remember once 
being chased out of a rice field by a kerbau. 
The rice was growing in deep mud, and I was 
rushing along up to my knees, with the great 
animal floundering behind me. While I was 
shrieking for help a little Malay boy about 
four years old and quite naked ran up, caught 
the bull by the nose and led him away! Never 
in my life had I felt such a fool! 


ee 
SERIOUS ENOUGH, HOWEVER 


a ate ee for positions on the police | 


force of a certain Middle Western town 

are of course required to undergo a care- 
ful physical examination. During the exami- 
nation of one candidate the physician asked: 
“What did your grandfather die of?” 

The applicant looked nonplused for a mo- 
ment and finally admitted that he did not re- 
member. But in order that his own record be 
not too seriously compromised he hastened to 
add, “Anyway, I know- that it was nothing 
serious.” 

se 


Miss Ascum—I’ve often wondered, Mr. 
Rimes, why you poets always speak of the 
moon as “‘silver’’? 

Mr. Rimes—Well—er—I suppose it’s be- 
cause of the quarters and halves. 
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The School Directory Department of The Youth’s Com 
panion will gladly send catalogues or other information to 
parents about schools or camps listed in this directory. 





























BOYS’ SCHOOLS 
ALLEN-CHALMERS SCHOOL West Newton, Mass. 


MILITARY SCHOOLS 


OHIO MILITARY INSTITUTE Cincinnati, Ohio 
WENTWORTH MILITARY ACADEMY, Lexington, Mo. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 
GRAND RIVER INSTITUTE, K-5 Austinburg, Ohio 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


BURDETT COLLEGE Boston, Mass. 
SPECIAL SCHOOLS 
STAMMERERS’ INSTITUTE Boston, Mass. 

















The Youths in the Colonies 
Were Companions of the Patriots 
In the American Revolution 


As you will find upon reading 


A Boston Boy 
The First Martyr 
To American Liberty 


Fifty cents will bring you the 
booklet, if sent to 


BOBBY BROWN 
¢/. East Wisconsin Trustee Co. 
Manitowoc, Wis. . 
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Get and read Dr. Hayes’ 80-Page Book, sent FREE 
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Aone the seven thousand residents of Miles 
City, Montana, there are still some who recall 
the strenuous days of road agentsand Indians, when 
all journeys were made by stagecoach, and no one 
could tell what the end might be. The Vigilantes 
finally cleared the country of outlaws and rustlers. 
Miles City is now a thriving town on the trunk 
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line of the Northern Pacific Railroad. 
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the same fine soap — the same fine results 

























FREDERICK, MARYLAND, has 

many reminders of its part in the Revo- 
lutionary War. Among them is the Old 
Stone Tavern, which has sheltered many 
famous statesmen. In 1791, when Wash- 
ington was a guest here, the young Barbara 
Frietchie provided a set of Liverpool china 

», for his table, 
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T IS not so many years since 

the people of Miles City, 
Montana, traveled bystagecoach 
to Deadwood. 


Yet today Miles City women 
agree with those of Frederick, 
Maryland, whose traditions date 
back to pre-Revolutionary days, 
on the standards of good taste 
and the comforts of life. 


Good taste and real comfort 
accept no substitutes for clean 
white clothes, snowy linens, 
and immaculate households. 
To help them maintain these 
standards the women of these 
towns have chosen P and G 
The White Naphtha Soap. In 
both Miles City and Frederick, 
as in the United States as a 
whole, P and G The White 
Naphtha Soap is the largest sell- 
ing laundry soap. 


Why? 


Because experience has proved 
that P and G is no common 
soap. It is white—it removes 
dirt quickly, with a noticeable 
saving of strength—it preserves 
the whiteness of whzte clothes 
and the original freshness of 
colors—it rinses out easily, leav- 
ing no soapy odor or yellow 
tinge. 


Women who do their own 
laundering, as well as those who 
employ a laundress, have told 
us that the change to P and G 
has produced an amazing im- 
provement in results and helped 
to save clothes. 


The nation-wide adoption of 
P and G is a sure sign that 
American women recognize the 
extra washing value of this fine, 
white, quick-cleansing soap. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 








